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The town of LaFayette was settled following the organization of 
the county in March, 1833. When the location of the county seat had 
been determined, settlers, most of whom emigrated from Georgia and the 
Carolinas, built a few rude houses and stores before the forest had 
been entirely cleared. From that beginning LaFayette grew into a 
prosperous town of merchants, farmers, professional men, and 
artisans, many of whom were slave owners in the ante-bellum period. 
Efforts to establish industries before the Civil War were unsuccessful. 

Most of the early settlers were either Methodists, Baptists, or 
Presbyterians. Religious services were first held in the court house, 
but within a few years all three denominations had built houses of 
worship. 

Several private and denominational schools were conducted before 
the Civil War. The LaFayette Female College, begun by the Baptists 


in the early fifties, was the forerunner of the LaFayette College 


which flourished in the latter part of the nineteenth and early years 
of the twentieth century. 

A railroad was built soon after the Civil War, and several small 
industries were established; but trading continued to be the leading 
occupation. Civic improvements were made from time to time. Census 
reports indicated a small but tds increase in population. 

This study was based upon an examination of primary materials 
found in the Chambers County Probate Office and in the Alabama De- 
partment of Archives and History. Included in the materials used 
were files of the LaFayette Sun, early county records, and several 
copies of early papers published in LaFayette. Standard secondary 


materials were also used. 
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CHAPTER I 
' BARLY HISTORY 


The treaty of Cusseta was an event of major importance in the 
history of LaFayette in that it directly preceded the creation of 
Chambers County and the building of the town. fhe preliminary 
negotiations of the treaty were conduoted at Cusseta, an Indian 
village in what is now Chambers county.* It was concluded at Wash- 
ington on March 2);, 1832. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War, signed it 
for the United cosee and Opothleyoholo, Tuckabatcheehadjo » Tomack= 
micco, Tuckabatchee-micco, Effiematla, William McGillivray, and 
Benjamin Marshall signed it for the rete 

A few waite men had settled in the country near LaFayette before 
the signing of the treaty. Probably the first of these was Nimrod 
Doyle, a former soldier in the Revolutionary War, who came abort 1816 
ee ete eet eee ete eee fee nts Sateen tne, Corrs tory 
had been ceded to the United States that immigrants came in any 
numbers. These were largely from Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
Most of them came over the road known as Chapman's Trail, which passed 
through Chambers County about three and a quarter miles north of the 


present LaFayette. That road or trail which crossed the Creek nation 





lyillis Brewer, Alabama: Her History, Resources, ee Records, 
and Public Men. From I5]0 to we7e (Montgomery, 1872), (Hereafter 
cited Brewer, Alabama). 

2tpid., 50; Niles Weekly Register, XLII, (April 14, 1832), 117. 


mas Se Woodward, Woodward's Reminiscences of the Creek, or 
Muscogee Indians (Tuscaloosa, Alabama), T2. (Hereafter cited Woodward, 
Reminiscences); LaFayette Sun, May 25, 19L9 (Hereafter cited Sun). 
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from a place near Fort Williams to. West Point, Georgia, had been 
blazed by Mr. Chapman who operated a ferry on the Coosa River near the 
fort.4 

During the months immediately following the signing of the treaty 
surveys of the newly acquired lands were made, and on December 18, 1832, 
Chambers County was created by an act of the General Assembly. The 
act defined the boundaries of the county and made general provisions 
for its government.” The county was named for Dre Henry Chambers of 
Madison County, who was one of Alabema 's first United States senators.© 

In January, 1833, the Legislature elected James Thompson of 
Jefferson County judge of the county court. A short time later Judge 
Thompson came to Chambers County to begin the work of organizing it. 
First an election for county officers was held March lL, 1833, at the 
home of James Taylor on Chapman's Trail. This place, which was about 
seven miles northeast of the present LaFayette, was chosen because it 
was near the center of the white population at that bee The con- 
centration of whites in that area was due to the fact Chat there were 
but few Indians in the northern and eastern portions of the county. / 

County officers elected at this time were as follows: Nathaniel 
H- Greer, sheriff; William H. House, clerk of the circuit court; 


Joseph J. Williams, clerk of the county court; Booker Lawson, John 





Levan Goodwin Richards, “Reminiscences of the Barly Days in 
Chambers County,” Alabama Historical Quarterly, IV mena Issue, 1912), 
18. (Hereafter cited Richards, "Rem: Reminiscences™) « 


Janne Elizabeth Newman, "A Historical Sketch of LaFayette, Ala- 
bama," Alabama Historical Quarterly, IV (Fall Issue, 192), eS 


Brewer, Alabama, 160. 
' aichards: "Reminiscences,” 1,18. 


3 
Wood, William Pannin, and John A. Hurst, commissioners of revenues and 
roads; Thomas C. Russell, James Taylor, and Baxter Paylor, court house 
commis sioners.° 

The first Commissioners Court was held on the first Monday in 
April, 1833, at the home of Captain Baxter Taylor which was on Chap- 
man's Trail about three and a half miles northeast of where LaFayette 
is now situated. At that session of the court Judge Thompson and the 
commissioners elected John Edge to take the census of Chambers County, 
Elisha Ray as county auctioneer, Baxter Taylor as county treasurer, 
John Bean as coroner, and William McDonald as county surveyor.? 

On April 20, 1833, the first Circuit Court was held at the same 
places John W. Paul, judge of the newly formed Sixth Judicial Circuit, 
presided and was assisted by the solicitor, W. D. Pickett. Because 
there were so few white settlers on the Alabama side of the Chatta- 
hoochee River in this region, these men found it expedient to make the 
trip from Russell County by crossing the river at Columbus, Georgia, 
and traveling along its eastern bank to West Point, Georgia. Here 
they crossed the river again and followed Chapman's Trail until they 
arrived at the home of Baxter faylor. Here, with all the county 
officers present as well as many other settlers, the court convened in 
the shade of a large oak in the yard. The sheriff had already sum- 
moned a grand jury.e The witnesses who appeared before the jury were 


oxaniiend in the shade of another tree a short distance from the first. 


Sipia., 118, 21. 


rpid., 119. 


L 


Several true bills for minor offenses were returned and then the court 
was adjourned.) oy 

A-special act of the Legislature defined the duty of the court 
house commissioners as that of selecting the seat of justice and super- 
vising the erection of public buildings for the county. When the com 
missioners met to select the site, they disagreed at first because 
each of them wanted it to be located on his property. Thomas Russell 
then suggested that they choose a place as near as possible to the 
center of the county, and the others approved the idea. The site which 
was finally chosen is the northwest quarter of Section 13, in Township 
22, of Range 26.. This site, the present LaFayette, is only two miles 
from the exact.center of the county and is on a ridge separating the 


waters of the Chattahoochee and Tallapoosa Rivers.2+ 


At that time the 
area was in the depths of-a primeval forest. Not even an Indian trail 
passed through it, for the nearest Indian village was several miles 
away. 

An act of Congress had authorized the entry of one. hundred sixty 
acres of land for county purposes in those counties created from the 
Creek cession. When this had been done by the commissioners, the land 
was laid off into streets and lots by the county surveyor, W. M. 
McDonalds?*-,Forithis\ work he wes paid ninety-four dollars while the 


axemen and chain carriers were paid at the rate of one dollar a day 


10mpid., 120. 


llipid., 421. Thomas McAdory Owen, History of Alabama and 
Dictionary of Alabama Biography (Chicago, 1921), I, 221. (Hereafter 
cited Owen, Alabama). "tome 


Aoi chards; "Reminiscences" 122. 
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each. 
A public square in the center of the town site was reserved for 
the court house. A temporary building of split pine logs with a dirt 
floor which was twenty feet square was finished between April and June 
3, 1833. The Commissioners or Orphans Court, which had been meeting 
at the home of Baxter Taylor, was held at the court house for the first 
time on that day 24 For the next two years this building served not 
only as a court house but also as a church for all denominations and 
as a place of refuge from threatened Indian attacks.?). Judge Ptolemy 
T, Harris presided over court here, and it was also here that the 
town's first lawyer, Evan G, Richards, began his jaw practice. The 
first trial in this courthouse was that of an Indian accused of mrder- 
ing another Indian. He was convicted and hanged, .the execution taking 


16 . An interesting side- 


place where the Farmers’ Warehouse now stands. 
light on the case is that the court appointed men to serve as guards 
for the condemned man "for want of a sufficient jail” and paid them at 
the rate of two dollars each for twenty-four hours service or one 
dollar for twelve hours.*/ 

Even while the lots were being surveyed, settlers began to move 
to the new town. The first of these was John Atkins, a carpenter, who 
came from West Point, Georgia, in August, 1833.18 His home, a log 


la chambers County Day Book, I, 76. 
Ibid. 
lpi chards, "Reminiscences," 122; Newman, "A Historical 
Sketch,” 118. 


sun, January 2), 193i. 


Tay Book i, 76% 


1825 chards, "Reminiscences," 128-1,29. 


house with a puncheon floor, was built on a lot just east of the 
Farmer's Warehouse. Ina short time three other men had built houses 
and moved their families to the town. W. H. House erected a dwelling 
on a lot just north of the present Charles Schuessler home. Henry T. 
Dawson, who came from Georgia, built a house opposite that of Atkins 
on the present site of the John Henderson homee The location of the 
home of the third, Judge Thompson, is unknown. These four men and 
their families wore the only residents of the town before the sale of 
the lots in Getabersek654. 50 

When the surveyor had completed his work, the remaining lots were 
sold at a public auction which was held October 23, 1833, on the site 
of the present Baptist church. The county officials had given the 
auction a great deal of publicity beforehand. A-large crowd attended, 
having been attracted by the promise of a free dinner and free drinks. 
A barrel of good whiskey was set up with a row of nails driven in the 
top, from which hung tin cups. After dinner the relewecics buyers 
were in a mellow mood from the effects of such hospitality; and the 
auctioneer, aided by promoters who skillfully augmented the bids, sold 
the lots at handsome prices. “Some of those present, when they had 
sobered up at home...were surprised to find deeds in their pockets of 
which-they had no recollections, which said deeds contained stagger- 


nel 


ing considerations. Enough money was realized from the sale to pay 





reiter B. Wood,Jr., “Reminiscences of LaFayette and Chambers 
County,” LaFayette Sun, April 20, 19,9. (Hereafter cited Wood, 
"Reminiscences"). ~ 


<0; schards, "Reminiscences." 1,29. 


“sun, October 26, 1898. 


7 
for the building of a permanent court house in 1635 anda jail. It is 
said thét this was ‘the only court house in the state which was built 
without a cent of texation.“* 
In the months following the auction the building of the town went 

forward rapidly. A sawmill on a small creek four miles west of town 
furnished the builders with sawed lumber for floors and doors but most 
ef the first houses were built of logs. All of the county officers 
built houses there and many lawyers, physicians, and merchants came to 
LaFayette.“ Presumably the route of new settlers was no longer 
limited to Chapman's Trail, for the Commissioners Court had appointed 
juries in the summer of 1833 to view and mark out roads from the court 
house to various points.—4 

-- Phe town was first called Chambersville but was soon named La- 
Fayette in honor of the French generale It was first incorporated on 
January 7, 1835, the act referring to the fact that it had previously 
been known as Chambersville. This act named the managers of this first 
municipal election. These were: James Livingston, Stephen Daniel, 
William R. Creighton,and Charles MeClemore.°? The post office was 
established July 2), 1833, and was known as Chambers C.H., Chambers 
County, Alebama. The initials stood for Court House. It was changed 


in 1875 to LaFayette C. He and finally to LaFayette in 189). Judge 





2 Ibid. 
23pichards , "Reminiscences," 129. 
Abney Book, I, 5-6. 


eOMarie Bankhead Owen, The Story of Alabama, (New York, 1949), 
I, 38. (Hereafter cited Owen, The Story of Alabama). 





James Thompson was the postmaster for the first. five years.@© . Mail 
was carried by a rider ‘on horseback from LaFayette to Rockford, Ash- 
ville, Wedowee, Jacksonville, Fredonia, and Cusseta in Alabama and to 
Columbus and Troup County in Georgia.~! 

In addition to Evan Richards the first lawyers were:L. B. Robert- 
son, George D. Hooper, Mathew Phillips, Robert Baugh,and James E. 
Reess. There were others who moved away again after practicing law 
for several months. Among these were:Leroy Gresham, G. W. Gunn, James 


W. Harris, and James Johnson, who became governor of Georgia during 
28 


the Period of Reconstruction. 
The first physicians were: Thomas R. Russell, Augustus Owen, 
Cuthbert G. Hudson, P. T. Richardson, Jesse Boring, Ed Bacon, Samuel 
Thompson, P. M. Shapard, and Lanier Bankston. Not all of these were 
permanent residents.-? . 
Many lots on. the public square were sold, and stores were built 
on them. These lots evidently brought the highest prices, for Charles 
- Cox and Charles McLemore paid two hundred thirty dollars for a part of 
a lot on the square about the same time that Evan Richards bought one 
farther away from the court house for sixty-five dollars .2° The first 
business firms were; Moss and Newberry, Heard and Sanders, Crayton and 


Finlay, McLemore and Haden, J. W. Bachelder, Jonathon Johnston, I. and 





brood, "Reminiscences,” Sun, April 20, September 7, 19149. 
“Towen, The Story of Alebama, I, 38h. 
28pichards, | "Reminiscences, * 1:30—=31. 
“M1pid., 130. 
Chambers County Deed Record, I, 45, 64. 


B. Lloyd, J. S. Mitchel and Coe, McMorris and Anderson, and Lewis 
Schuessler. Mr- Schuessler, a German immigrant, established a busi- 
ness auatabhcnals carried on by his sons and grandsons for nearly a 
hundred paneer a 

There worebeveral hotels, all of which were built near the public 
square. the-first was built by Goodridge Driver on the lot which was 
later known as the Dr. Frederick lot and on which Hinkle's Sinclair 
Service Station now stands. Henry Kellen operated a hotel which was 
built of logs on a lot south ai tie present Singer Pee Supply Company. 
James T. Livingston built a hotel on the lot which the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank occupies. This hotel was continued as such by Livingston 
and others until 1887 when it was bought by the founders of the old 
Bank of LaFayette. Stephen Daniel built a hotel on the site of the 
present csitsovee Hotel. A hotel has been operated on this corner 
dined Gontinadenly from the first days of the town until the 
present.?* | 

These early hotels were known as taverns. At its meeting on June 
3, 1833, the Commissioners Court established the rates of taverns as 


follows: 


Phot ohaihdal, "Reminiscences,”™ 1,30. 


Jipid., 129-130. 
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For Breakfast or supper 25_cents 
Dinner 37% cents 
Lodging — : . zt cents 
Horse feed 25 cents 
Horse per night or twelve hours 50 cents 
Horse per night and day 75_ cents 
Whiskey per half pint’ ~ 123 cents 
Peach Brandy per half pint 18 3/, cents 
Apple Brandy per half pint 122 cents 
Cognac Brandy per half pint 25 cents 
West Indian Rum 25 cents 
New England Rum 123 centa?? 


The first person who died in LaFayette was a young woman whose 
name was Sara Gipson, who lived with the family of Dr. Russell. She 
died of measles in the early months of 183), and was buried in the local 
cemetery. | 

The first marriage was that of Augustus H. Cunningham and Nancy 
McDonald, both of whom lived in LaFayette. The ceremony was performed 
by Judge een oo 

Apparently the first large celebration held in the town took 
place on July 4, 183, when settlers from all parts of the county 
gathered at the little log court house to commemorate the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. Lemuel 5. Robertson was the chief 
speaker; P. D. Richardson read the Declaration of Independence; Evan 
Richards read passages of scripture; and W. H. House was the marshal 


of the day. At noon barbecued meats were served in a grove of trees 





33 chambers County Commissioners Court Record, I, 7. 


3h s chards, "Reminiscences," 1430. 


Pr bia. 
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near the square. Several fiddlers provided music for the occasion. . 
Toasts to the Union and to independence were drunk-and, according to 
the pessimistio prediction of one who attended the affair, "the 
pledges and the liquor both were of a better quality than will be used 
at the Centennial in 1876."3° 

In an interesting description of the town as it looked in 1835 an 
early resident pictured it as a small village of houses widely 
thettited among the trees. Surrounding it on all sides was a vast 
forest still retaining its original majesty and beauty. Already the 
population mumbered several hundred. The town square was the scene of 
much activity, for in that year the new brick court house was built by 
Joshua Mitchell at a cost of thirty thousand dollars. Around it the 
newly built stores, stocked with merchandise brought by wagons from 
Augusta, Georgia, and Wetumpka, Alabama, carried on a brisk trade. 
LaFayette was the chief trading center not only for most of the white 
settlers in the county but also for a large number of Indians who had 
sold their lands to various land companies or to private individuals 
and now readily spent their money.?! 

Although no Indians lived in the immediate vicinity, Indians were 
constant visitors in the town. They came to attend to certain legal 
matters as well as to trade. Early records of the court are full of 


Indian names, and Indian interpreters were summoned to appear at 





36; arayette Clipper, 1875. 


Fl sun, March 29, 1899. 
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every session of the court to aid with the trial of Indians. Even as 
an Indien was the first to be condemned to death in the old court house, 
so also was another Indian the first person to receive the death 
sentence in the new one. Eye witnesses reported that he climbed the 
seaffold calmly, drank a bowl of whiskey, and chanted his death song 
before the trap was sprung .?9 

The county records show that some of the citizens of the town did 
not hesitate to take advantage of the Indians. One of the most in- 
teresting documents in the county records is a will made in 1833 by 
William Barnard, a Creek chief of Cusseta. The will was drawn up to 
safeguard his children's property from the white people whom he charac- 
terized as being “endowed with the capacity and not infrequently with 
the disposition of practicing upon our ignorance and credulity." By 
its terms this property which consisted of twelve slaves could not be 
disposed of until each heir reached the age of twenty-five./0 

When other Indians who lacked his foresight died, their families, 
unfamiliar with the white man's law, were at the mercy of those whom 
the court appointed as administrators of their estates. Certain 
business men of the town seem to have made a practice of having them- 
selves named administrators of such estates. Chief among these were 
Arnold Seale, Guilford P. Guilder, Samuel Williams, and Thomas Taylor, 


the sheriff. The proceedure was essentially the same in every case. 





Frid. 
7 chaubers County Deed Record, I, l. 
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In a typical instance Arnold Seale wis the administrator of the estate 
of Tuskehenehaw. He filed a petition for a sale of land to pay the 
debts against the estate. The heirs were notified of the hearing of 
the petition but failed to appear or answer the petition. fhe land 
which consisted of a section was then sold to Arnold Seale, the highest 
bidder. In 1835 Thomus Taylor was administrator of seven estates at 
one time 42 

Much Indian land was bought by land companies. According to the 
county records, Nimrod Doyle and three other men were partners in one 
such company. The Columbus Land Company was another one which bought 
much land in the county. gome individuals were also speculators. 
The Indians were largely ignorant of values, and some of them sold 
their reservations for very small sums. These sums were sometimes 
paid in dry goods and whiskey on which the speculator made a further 
profit. With their lands and money gone and faced with the prospect 
of having to move to the West, the Indians of Chambers County, like 
those of adjoining counties, began to grow hostile./+ In April, 1836, 
a Mr. Harper, who had just settled in the southwestern part of the 
county, was killed and his body was brought to LaFayette for burial. 
Several days later settlers from all parts of the county, alarmed by 


the murder and by news of violence in Russell County, brought their 





Uh embers County Record of Inventory, I, 67. 


hernia, 36, 38-39, 64-65; Chambers County Orphans Court Minute 
Record, 1, 65-66, 112, 161, 181-182, 39-h5- 


Booed Record, I, 37, 196, 387, 168. 
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families to LaFayette for protection. All non-combatants were placed 
in the court house while the able bodied men made preparations to fight. 
General Slias Beall, formerly of Georgia but a local merchant at that 
time, organized and drilled several companies. At nightfall guards 
were posted at some distance from the court house. Everything was 
quiet for several hours, but at midnight General Beall caused a false 
alarm to be given in order to determine how the men would conduct then- 
selves in case of an attack. Most of them did credit to their brief 
military training. Some, however, hid in the court house and were 
scorned to the end of their lives. Tho rest of the nizht was spent by 
the others marching up and down the streets 49 

Early the next morning there was a fresh alarm when an excited 
horseman galloped furiously into town and reported that Jim Henry was 
coming. Jim Henry was a chief of the Uchee tribe and had caused mch 
trouble in neighboring counties. Before noon he did come, not leading 
a@ war party as had been reported, but as a prisoner of a squad of - 
United States cavalry. He was put in the county jail where he remained 
for about six months. At the end of this time he was released by a 
special order of the President at the instigation of Colonel McClemore. 
After his release he married a young white woman who accompanied him A, 
when the Indians were removed to their territory in the West.46 

On the same day that Jim Henry was captured, many of the settlers 


moved their families east of the Chattahoochee River into Georgia 


Orpia., 138-139. 
Hsun, May 18, 1919. 


15 
where they stayed until the fear of Indian uprisings was over. Several 
days later a company of twenty voluntecrs left LaFayette to answer a 
call for help from Dudleyville. This was a small village in Tallapoosa 
County just beyond the Chambers County line. It was located fairly 
close to the place where Harper had been killed, and the residents had 
been excited by the recent presence of Indians in the neighborhood. It 
was then found that the Indians in that area wore as frightened as the 
white people because they expected retaliation for the murder. There- 
fore, after spending one night in the little fort at Dudleyville, the 
company marched back ‘he This oni the last of the Indian troubles 
in the county. However, a company of militia from LaFayette, together 
with three others from other parts of the county, was raised and sent 
to Fort Henderson in the extreme southwestern corner of Chambers County. 
Here they were mustered into the service of the United States for a 
period of three months. During this time they did no fighting but re- 
mained at the fort until they were discharged about the time of the 
removal of the Indians to the west.47 

On September 8, 1836, General Jessup, who commanded the United 
States troops in Alabama during the Creek War of 1836, announced the 
cessation of hostilities and the movement westward of the greater 
part of the Creek yation.48 "A large number of Creeks assembled here 
to start on the road to their new homes in the West. It is said that 


they made a picturesque and curious procession with their ponies, 





HT 4 charda, *Reminiscences,” ]jJj1-1))2. 
LByiies Weekly Register, September 21, 1836. 
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wagons, carts and other vehicles loaded with their household goods. 
Several white men, who had Indian wives, went with them. "4? 
During the first three years efter the founding of the tow many 
slaves disappeared. The citizens believed that slave stealers were 
responsible, The county officials were too slow in dealing with the 
_ Buspects so a group of the most prominent men of the town organized 
the Slick Company for the purpose of detecting the thieves and punish- 
ing them without further delays There were several caves in the north- 
ern part of the county which had been dug in secluded places and which 
showsd signs of recent occupation. This evidence led the Slicks to 
question and whip several men who lived nearby. They also warned 
others in the vicinity to leave the country ,while a few families left 
without being warned to do so. Finally, during a whipping, one sus- 
pect confessed to the group that a negro belonging to Thomas G. Liles 
had been taken to a certain place in Mississippi. The.negro was re- 
covered,and it was found that the stealing was done mostly by an 
itinerant gang of thieves who operated in the northern sections of 
Georgia and Alabama, stealing both slaves and horses. These were 
aided 5 local thieves living near the caves. The thieves persuaded 
awepiiie to come to them with promises of eventual freedom. The scheme 
was to take them to another slave state where they were to be sold, but 
they were promised half of the money and assistance in escaping to a 
free state. The runaway slaves, as well as the horses, were hidden in 


the caves during the day and were moved at night.” 


LW eun, March 29, 1899. 
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For a time the Slicks were popular because their work had been 
so effective, but the organization ‘was continued when the people thought 
the need for it was past. Other acts of violence brought some protest. 
At the fall term of the Circuit Court in 1837 the Slicks became sus- 
picious of a Mr. Herring who, with his wife, had recently come to La- 
Fayette and was staying at a hotel run ue Mrs. Elizabeth Reed. They 
feared that Herring intended to prosecute the Company and so they de- 
cided to whip him in order to make him leave tom. A Jarge crowd had 
come to town to attend court and, having heard of the matter, stayed on 
to witness the event. By late afternoon the crowd had become a mob, 
and many of the men were drunk. When they approached the hotel Mrs. 
Reed forbade them to enter, and Mrs. Herring, armed with a shotgun, 
threatened to shoot. When the mob rushed in she shot a Mr. Johnson, 
wounding him slightly. After some searching Herring was found in the 
loft. James E. Blan, who was not a member of the Slicks, cut a hole 
in the ceiling and pulled him dom. Then he was tied to a tree, and 
John Bean, the coroner, applied thirty-nine lashes to his bare back 
with a new cowhide hip.’> 

Herring moved away without doing anything about the attack, but 
Mrs. Reed sued the Slicks for the assault on her house and on her 
guest. Her lawyer requested a change of venue from Chambers to Mont- 
omeey County. She obtained a judgment against the Slicks for several 
thousand dollars. Some of the members of the Company moved far away 


to avoid having to pay their part of the damages. Those who remained 
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paid the full amount, but the Company was dissolved because of the 
difficulty in paying the heavy fine. 

Most of the people living in LaFayette in 180 were from Georgia 
and South Carolina. There were a few from North Carolina and Virginia. 
James Foreman came from New York and Josiah Bachelder from New Hamp- 
shire. Atchison Finley and Robert Black, together with his wife and 
several children, had emigrated from Ireland. Seventy-four of the 
town's inhabitants above the age of sixteen were engaged in agriculture, 
twenty in commerce, thirty-two in manufacturing and trade, and sixteen 
followed some profession.” 

Many families owned one or more slaves in 1840. Some of the 
prominent business men who were slave owners were William L. Crayton 
who owned eighteen, Spencer J. McMorris, eleven, Goodridge Driver, 
ten, and Atchison Finley, niiesot 

From 180 to the Civil War the citizens of LaFayette directed 
their attention toward commercial, civic, and industrial growth. There 
were some efforts made to promote cultural development, and there were 
some social activities. 

_ Since the town lacked industries, its commercial development de- 
pended greatly upon the prosperity of the farmers in the surrounding 
country. If the number of slaves owned by some of the planters is a 
reliable indication of wealth they were very prosperous. By 1850 


there were many planters living near LaFayette who owed from twenty 
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to forty slaves. Three men owned as many as sixty slaves, two owned 
seventy-two each, and one owned eighty slaves.27 

The cotton acreage was steadily increased after 1810, and the 
county no longer produced enough food for its needs.” This meant more 
trade for the merchants. Consequently the town prospered, and there 
was an increase in the number of stores. 

One of the first storekeepers, Spencer J. McMorris kept a wide 
variety of merchandise. A list of his sales for one day included hats, 
coffee, sugar, drinks, phials of opedeldoc, shoes, cigars, brandy, 
whisky, rum, cognac, barrels, curry combs, dishes, wash pans, and 
almonds.?/ 

John Witter, a cabinet maker in the forties, sold oorrins and 
furniture which was made of birch and mahogany. His advertisement 
stated: "All will be sold low for Alabama money or on a credit until 
Christmas next. Pork, flour, or meal and corn will be’ taken in part 
payment. "99 

There were many lawyers in the forties. The best known were: 
Evan G, Richards, J. Tom Brock, James F. Dowdell, James Kk. Reese, and 


Johnson Je Hooper who was also an author and the editor of the East 





Alabamian.?? 
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Day Book of Spencer J. Mcidorris, 1837, now in possession of 
Walter B. Wood,Jr. 
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During the forties me suits were made by a tailor who lived in 
LaFayette. The entries in his journal reflect the different styles in 
men's clothing at that time. G. M. Mucsick ordered a dress coat and a 
pair of Kossack pants with no pockets and wide bottoms. There were 
orders for pants with straps and buckles but with no pockets. Coat 
styles varied. There were bag coats, frock coats, dress coats, and 
round coats. Some vests were double breasted and some had rolling 
collars. 

LaFayette was again incorporated on January 16, 168lj,. The Legis-~ 
lature approved the extension of the corporate limits to a one mile 
radius of the court house. It also appointed Matthew Phillips, John 
C. Towles, and John Appleby to hold an election on the first Monday in 
March, 184, for intendant and five councilmen whose duties would be 
to keep open the streets and alleys of the town, to preserve peace and 
order, to suppress: affrays, to fine and to collect fines for assaults 
and batteries, to ann streets in repair, and to pass all by-laws and 
powers necessary for governing the tom. On the day after the election 
the Town Council was to choose a clerk and a ane vie 

Another act for the incorporation of LaFayette was passed Feb- 
ruary 10, 1848. This fixed the corporate limits at one-half mile in 
every direction from the courthouse, reduced the number of councilmen 
to four, and set the date for the next election for the second Satur- 


day in March and thereafter every two year 5.07 


60sun, December 1, 19l9. 
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There were several newspapers published before the Civil War. It 
is reported that Johnson J. Hooper edited a paper called the Chambers 
County Times in 182, but there are no copies of the paper in exist- 
ence. In Jamary, 183, Hooper became the editor of the East Alae- 


paietens’? It was in the latter that many of his famous Simon Suggs 





stories appearedse? At the same time J. W. Phillips published the 
Chambers Herald. Both of these papers supported the Whigs. The East 
Alabamian stated under its masthead, "We stand upon the broad platform 
of the Whig precepts. "5 According to a resident of the town at that 
time, Phillips, as editor of the Herald, "used to throw hot shot into 
the Democratic ranks. "6 _John Me McMurray apparently published a few 
issues of the Omnibus, a democratic paper supporting Tyler for the 
Democratic nomination for president. Hooper ridiculed the idea of "a 
third paper - a Tyler one too - in a country village where there are 
already two papers published. "7 

The Herald and the East Alabamian were discontinued after a few 
years. Hooper then established the Chambers Tribune in 1849. He 
was succeeded as editor about 185) by J. W. Phillips and John S, 


Prather who continued to publish the paper until sometime during the 


Civil war.©8 
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Merchants in 1850 were:Alfred We Ferguson, Young Q. Greshan, 
Augustus O. Erwin, James S. Mitchell, Gilbert S. Matthews, James 
Witter, Joseph Bacon, Atchison Finley, Lewis Schuessler, John A. Frager, 
John Appleby, Nathan Hunter, Josiah Bachelder, Isaac N. Hightower, 
E. I. Stamps, and Thornton M. Baugh. Some of these sold groceries, 
some sold dry goods, one sold furniture, and the others had stores which 
were called general stores .o? 

There were twelve lawyers in 1850. They were:Augustus Pressley, 
John C. Robinson, Matthew Phillips, James T. Brock, K. L. Haralson, 
Robert Baugh, Paschal McAllison, Johnson J. Hooper, Evan G. Richards, 
Edward Croft, Milton Andrews, and Samuel M. Strong. /° 

The doctors a ES rae Ge Hudson, Clement C. Forbes, Peter T. 
Richardson, Robert H. Goodlet, Edward I. Bacon, and James H. Love. 
Hector G. R. McNeil was the only dentist. /+ 

Farmers who lived in LaFayette at this time were :Britton Stamps, 
Uriah Dunn, Benjamin L. Goodman, Thomas S. Reese, John Lasley, Charles 
McLemore, Robert Rea, and Waid Hi11./4 

Other men were teachers, ministers, carriage makers, gun smiths, 
wagon makers, saddlers, shoemakers, blacksmiths, tavern keepers, and 


clerks. There was one tailor and one spinning maching maker. /2 
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Most of the newcomers to LaFayette in the decade between 180 and 
1850 were from Georgia and South Carolina. Of the eighty-six heads of 
families listed in the census returns of 1850, thirty-eight were from 
Georgia, nineteen from South Carolina, thirteen from North Carolina, 
five from Virginia, and six from various other states. The Schuessler 
family and Mark Addler had emigrated from Germany. James McNamie was 
from Ireland while William Richee and James T. Michell had come from 
England. 74 

The _—e of 1850 gives the value of each person's real estate 
but does not indicate the value of other property. The owners of the 
most real estate were Atchison Finley, a merchant, whose property was 
worth $6800 and Goodridge Driver, a tavern keeper, whose property was 
valued at 36750. No one else owned more than $1,000 worth of real 
estate, and there were many who owned none. /? 

Several prominent citizens of LaFayette in 1850 were engaged in 
agriculture. Atchison Finley owned two hundred acres of improved land 
and seven hundred sixty acres of unimproved land, all of which was 
valued at $,800. Dre C. Ge Hudson's land, consisting of one hundred 
seventy-three acres of improved land and two hundred thirty-five acres 
of unimproved land, was also worth $4,800. William B. S. Gilmer owned 
seven hundred fifty acres, of which four hundred acres were in culti- 
vation. His livestock, consisting of horses, mules, cows, oxen, sheep, 
and swine was valued at $1,270. His farm products were: rye, corn, 


oats, rice, cotton, wool, peas and beans, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, 


T4tpid. 
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butter, beeswax and honey, and meat. James F. Dowdell cultivated five 
hundred of his fourteen hundred acres. His land was worth $9000 and 
his livestock which included one hundred twenty-five swine, was valued 
at $1935. His farm produced wheat, oats, corn, cotton, wool, sweet 
potatoes, butter, beeswax, honey, and neate! 

Numerous families living in LaFayette in 1850 had one or two 
slaves. Twenty-nine families owned from three to six negroes. Twenty- 
three families owned slaves ranging in number from seven to twenty- 
four. fhe residents of the town who owed the largest number at that 
time were Atchison Finley, Goodridge Driver, Dr..C. G. Hudson, and 
Samuel Morris, each of whom owned from twenty to twenty-four. /! 

There were many fugitive slaves. Three of Dr. Hudson's and four 
of Goodridge Driver's negroes were listed as fugitives. Of John 
Appleby's seven slaves only two remained, and A. W. Ferguson had only 
one left of the six he owned. /8 

There were some efforts made in ante-bellum days to develop in- 
dustries, but they were unsuccessful. Dr. Jesse Boring came to La- 
Fayette in the forties with the intention of starting a silk industry. 
He planted several acres in mulberry trees and persuaded others to 
follow his example. After a few years Dr. Boring went to California 


to look for gold, leaving behind him a great many mulberry trees but 
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no silk was ever produced. /? 

A great deal of interest was taken in a proposed railroad. A- 
company known as the LaFayette Branch Railroad Company was. chartered 
by the Legislature on February 7, 1848. . Commissioners appointed in 
the act were:Atchison Finley, Benjamin Le Goodman, P. T. Richardson, 
Britton Stamps, Thomas K. Smith, Thomas Taylor, John Re Alford, Thomas 
Le Penn, and Isaac Parks. They were to receive subscriptions to the 
capital stock of the railroad until fifty thousand dollars had been 
subscribed.. When that amount was raised the company would be 
officially incorporated. The capital stock, in shares of one hundred 
dollars each, was not to exceed one salted fifty thousand dollars. ©° 

The act. was amended in 185), to include Evan Richards, Elliott H. 
Huse and John C. Towles as commissioners. The company was to have 
power to extend the road toward the Tennessee River, and if they did 
30, the capital stock was to be increased to any sum not exceeding a 
million dollars. The road was to run from LaFayette to some point on 
the Montgomery and West Point Rail Road.&+ 

The act was amended again on January 25, 1660. The company was 
to be known as the Opelika and Oxford Rail Road. The capital stock 


was not to exceed two million dollars. The road was to be built from 


Opelika to Oxford through LaFayette.°° 
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In spite of all the planning, LaFayette did not have a railroad 
until after the war. However, the town enjoyed a fairly good stage 
coach service, both to Wedowee and to Cusseta, in the fifties. A four 
horse coach left Cusseta every day except Sunday at 2 P.M. after the 
morning trains arrived from Columbus and Montgomery. It finished the 
ten mile trip in three hours, connecting with a two horse coach which 
went to Wedowee. The stage returning to Cusseta left LaFayette at 
l, A.M. and reached Cusseta in time to meet the trains going to Colun- 
bus and Montgomery. The fare from LaFayette to Cusseta was one 
dollar. 9 

The LaFayette Manufacturing Company was incorporated February 5, 
1850. The corporate body included John Ce Robertson, Hilliard J. 
Perkins, Augustus 0. Erwin, Thornton M. Baugh, Royal Towers, William 
S. Adams, John C. Towles, Cuthbert Ge Hudson, Joseph Pitts, Elliott 
H. Muse, Evan G. Richards, and John Farley. The capital stock was 
not to exceed one hundred thousand dollars and was to be divided in 
shares of one hundred dollars. No mention was made of what the 
company intended to manufacturee As was the case with the railroads 
and the silk industry, this scheme did not get beyond the planning 
stage.o4 

A spirit of fun prevailed in LaFayette, particularly among the 
younger people. Sometimes this took the form of practical jokes. In 


the sumer of 1853 a traveling show came to town, and the manager 
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hired a local youth, Sam Lauer ad doorkeeper. "Sam placed a ladder 
to the side door, notified the boys, and then took his position at the 
proper place. When the show closed a large crowd was dismissed, but 
the door keeper had no money as the crowd had all come in by the 
ladder."99 

The same young man also printed by hand a paper called the Mid- 
night Owl which revealed the faults and foibles of the towne Copies 
of it were slipped under doors at night. It was supposed to be 
comical, but those who were ridiculed did not find it amising. °° 

Almost any kind of gathering was looked upon as a social oc- 
casion. It was customary in those times for schools to have public 
examinations. Mr. Dickson, the principal of the LaFayette Male 
Academy in 1843, held one such examination which lasted for two days .°7 
"Shey were attended by all and were the sources of greatest entertain- 
ment. "88 Protracted meetings, camp meetings, and even court sessions 
were well attended. A man who was present at a meeting of the court 
in 1853 wrote that "the court room was filled with an audience, most 
of whom were present from the social motive - to meet each other, talk 
politics, and listen to the eloquence of the counsel "97 


Politics played an important part in the lives of the people. It 


was not only a matter of serious concern but sometimes a form of 
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recreation. Part of their zest for all things political was due to 
the fact that there were two strong parties in the county, and this 
stimulated mch interest. In the late thirties and early forties 
both Whigs and Democrats would put up political poles in the center 
of the town. During one particularly hot campaign the poles stood 
side by side, and each was one hundred fifty feet high.” 

The celebration of the Fourth of July in 1843 was in the nature 
of a political rally, this being an election year. It was also the 
occasion for the greatest social event of the summer. The day started 
with a parade and solemn services at the Methodist church. At two 
o'clock the company sat down to an excellent dinner at Reed's hotel. 
Roast turkey, han, beef, wheat bread, and butter made up the menu. The 
toast drinking which followed "was accomplished with the utmost good 
feeling notwithstanding many political sentiments were offered by 
gentlemen of both parties."7+ The first few of the thirty toasts were 
to Washington, LaFayette, liberty, and Southern rights, none of which 
could be considered controversial political sentiments. As the drink- 
ing continued, however, a toast for Clay for president was promptly 
followed by one for Calhoun for president also. Even local candidates 


were toasted before everyone's thirst was completely satisfied.”~ 
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In the year 183 the Whigs had a majority of about three hundred 
in the county, but the Democrats, or Locofocos as they were called, 
were able to win one place in the Legislature because of what Hooper 
called disorganization £ Whig ranks. The Whigs had three candidates 
for the Legislature and two for sheriff. They felt the disgrace keen- 
ly, and Hooper thought the party in the county was dead. One of the 
great issues between the two parties in the county and in the state at 
this time was that the Democrats wanted representation based on the 
white population.” 

County elections were often closely contested. Charles McClemore 
defeated Thomas Taylor for sheriff in 1835 by five or six votes. Years 
later E. H. Muse, 7 Whig, defeated Taylor, a Democrat, by twenty votes 
in a race for the office of Clerk of the Circuit court. 4 

Candidates for county offices toured the county and discussed 
the issues for the benefit of the voters. Colonel Charles McClemore, 
the leader of the Whigs in the county and one of the leaders in the 
state, was a candidate for the Legislature in 1849. He issued a 
statement in the Chambers fribune which read as follows: 

I have seen most of the other candidates, 
and am authorized to say they will go round and 
address the people on all questions that may come 
before the next Legislature. Tie would be glad to 
meet the people generally, as our object will be 


to discuss freely every question of State policy I 
desire to be heard on various subjects that seem to 





sun, April 1, 1914. 
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be unneooenarriy involved in the present election. 

And if they are to be the test qualifications of a 

candidate's merits, I desire a fair and impartial 

hearing - give me shiz and then vote as your 

conscience may direct. 

There were many well-to-do people living in LaFayette in 1860. 
The wealthiest of all was W. B. S. Gilmer, a farmer, whose real estate 
wis worth $120,000 and whose personal property was worth $308,500. The 
combined property of Nolan wright, oer farmer, was hantiterd 
$11,000. Thirteen other farmers, lawyers, and merchants wore aerth 
from $30,000 to $78,000. One ten year old child, Corinne NcLemore, 
had 430,000. | 
Several bass hed been added to the list of marchants in 1860. 

Chief among these were Comeliis Rea, We J. Garitgie” and James ie 
Driver. The number of lawyers had dropped from twelve in 1850 to six 
in 1860. nesides Brock, Reese, and Richards who had been ere eticin, 
a decade earlier, there were A. A. Greene, A. J. Carlisle, and W. H. 
Barnes.7/ Other lawyers sometimes practiced here. John T. Morgan, 
later United States Senator, and Ben Hill, an equally well known 
figure in Georgia politics, each defended a client in a murder trial 
during the fifties. 


Doctors in LaFayette in 19860 were:James M, Jackson, F. S. Tran- 


mel, Z. T. Murphy, W. T. Brown, Freeman Todd, and J. W. Oslin. James 
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E. Scarborough was the only dentist.?7 

Professions and trades other than those listed by the inhabitants 
in 1850 were civil engineering, watchmaking, money dealing, and 
mattress making. 10° 

There were many citizens of LaFayette who owned farms in 1860 
although some of them were chiefly engaged in occupations other than 
farming. Jefferson Faulkner owned sixty acres; Lewis Schuessler had 
two hundred fifty acres; Elliott H. Muse, two hundred ten acres; 
Goodridge Driver, three hundred forty acres; Cornelius Rea, seven 
hundred acres; Paschal M. Allison, nine hundred acres; and B. F. Rea, 
eleven hundred forty acres. Paschal Allison valued all of his land 
at $7000 and his livestock at $2,700. B. F. Rea valued his land at 
$17,000 and his livestock at $3,000. His agricultural products in- 
cluded corn, oats, peas, potatoes, butter, meat, wool and seventy-five 
bales of cotton. +o 

-fhe man who owned more slaves than any other resident of LaFayette 
in 1860 was Atchison Finley who had fifty-three. There were eighty- 
nine slave owners living in the town, and the total number of slaves 
was five hundred fifty. There were no free negroes.1°% 


Political affairs continued to be of paramount interest during 


the fifties. "In 1859 the air sizzled with sulphurous oratory and 
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band-wagon vote calling; spellbinders saved the country.*204 Shortly 
thereafter local issues were overshadowed by the talk of secession. 
There were many in the town who were against it. Ben Hill,of Georgia, 
spoke in the court house in the latter part of the year 1860. "The 
house was crowded to overflowing when, with tears in his eyes and 
tears in many other eyes, he plead for the Union.=t04 Nevertheless 
the sentiment in favor of secession was the stronger. Chambers 
County's delegates to the Secession Convention, W. H. Barnes and James 
Fe Dowdell who were for secession, received 1018 and 1007 votes 
respectively. Jonathon eerenena Toliver Towles who favored cooperation 
each received approximately six hundred sixty-five votes. 109 
Even though the inhabitants of the town considered war unlikely, 
yet @ company of militia known as the LaFayette Guards was raised in 
1860. One of the local physicians, Dr. James Jackson, had had some 
military training. He became the captain of the company and drilled 
his men for several months. A local tailor made the aes uniforms 
for the company of cloth which was ordered from New Yorke The coats 
were of blue broadcloth and the pants of gray cashmere. The men wore 
fur caps adorned in front with a tall plume and an eagle over the 
letters A.v.c 20 
After Alabama seceded the company offered its services to the 
governor of the state. It was ordered to Montgomery, and on the 
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afterncon.of March 20, 1860, all the people of the town gathered on 
the ereeee to watch the departure. The LaFayette brass band dedom- 
panied the men, and they marched through the streets of Montgomery to 
its music. After reporting to the governor they made their camp near 
the old Pensacola depot. This company was reported to have been the 
first mustered into the service of the Confederacy. Many years later 
two of its members recalled the circumstances; "The Confederate govern- 
ment had just been organized and we were mastered into its service in- 
stead of state service. We were mustered in by one Captain fom of 
Montgomery and were informed that we had the honor of being the very 
first Confederate soldiers."2°7 

This company became Company A of the Seventh Alabama Regiment. 
Tt was ordered to Pensacola, Florida, about March 25, 1861. The sun- 
mer months were spent drilling, building batteries, and mounting big 
guns at Fort Barrancas and Fort McCrae. One of the men, Peter Harris, 
died before any fighting was done. The first killed in battle was 
Elliott Muse, who was wounded in an engagement on Santa Rosa Island on 
October 9, 1861, and died several days later. During the same battle 


108 


another of the men, William Henry Moore, was taken prisoner. They 


had enlisted for a period of twelve months and at the end of that time 
the Guards reenlisted in other commands .1°7 
There was only one other company raised in LaFayette. This com- 


pany, which was organized in 1862 under the command of Captain Torbert, 
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was called the Gilmore Grays. Others from the town joined one of the 
many companies of both infantry and cavalry which were raised else- 


where in the county./1° 
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CHAPTER II 


CHURCHES 


The Methodist church was begun early in 183). Evan Richards, 
one of the original settlers, attended the Alabama Conference which 
met at Montgomery on December 11, 18335, and asked that missionaries 
be sent to the new counties. Accordingly the Conference created the 
Chattahoochee Mission which consisted of Chambers, Codae Macon, Ran- 
dolph, Russell, and Tallapoosa counties. It also sent tee missionaries, 
Sidney Squires and Hugh M. Finley, who traveled through the region 
preaching wherever they could find a congregation on organizing 
Methodist Societies. 3 

The Society at LaFayette had only three members. These were Evan 
Richards, Mrs. Sarah Dudley, and Mrs. Kitty Driver. The Rev. Hugh 
Finley died that same year at Fredonia. The fey Sidney Squires 
transferred to the Mississippi Conference. 

In 1835 the Chattahoochee Mission was broken up into five missions 
of PHeMONEberavidle Mission, named of course for the county seat, 
was one. the Reverend Paul F. Stearns and the Reverend G. W. Cotton 
were appointed to this mission as preachers. By 1836 the town was 
officially known as LaFayette, and the Conference changed the name of 
the mission to LaFayette Mission. The Reverend John We Broxon was 
sent to serve the circuit. The work of the ministry, however, was 
suspended at LaFayette and in the surrounding settlements due to 
Indian hostilities during that year. in 18357 the Reverend John 


Hunter succeeded Broxon. Other preachers in the next few years were 
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the Reverend William Ce Robinson 1838-39; the Reverend E. W. Storey, 
1840-1; the Reverend Thomas J. Williamson, 18,2=1,3 ; the Reverend John 
Hunter, 181,,; the Reverend J. W. Starr, 1815.7 

The Methodists in LaFayette wanted to build a church, and a lot 
was acquired for that purpose. A deed to the lot, recorded on June 3, 
1837, was made to the trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church. These 
were Alas Holifield, John Trammell, Beverly Walker, Elliott H. Muse, 
Samel B, Turner, Evan Ge Richards, and Bartholomew B. Moore. A frame 
building was begun at once but was not completed for several years. 

From 1832 to 185 the Methodists established camp-grounds in all 
sections of the state where annual camp-meetings were held. Camp- 
grounds and camp=-meetings were much alike everywhere. Each camp- 
ground had its sheds, stands, altar, and groups of tents. Sometimes 
the shed was built of brush or boughs or sometimes of boards. Tents 
were made of coarse cloth or boards. When there were not enough tents 
people often slept in wagons. The regular proceedings at camp-meetings 
included preaching several times a day, exhorting, praying, singing, 
and gathering of simmers at the altar for prayer. These meetings were 
the greatest occasions of the year. People came from all directions 


and from great distances.4 
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There were at least three camp grounds in Chambers County where 
the Methodists of the town would gather with others from the LaFayette 
Circuit for the meetings. One of these places was the Oak Bowery Camp- 
ground where the Third Quarterly Conference was held on September 25, 
1837. Another known as Day's Camp-ground was just east of Dudleyville. 
Here a camp meeting was held in October, 1838. Nine local preachers 
belonging to the LaFayette Circuit, eight exhorters, and sixteen class 
leaders combined their efforts in the work of saving souls. The third 
camp-ground in the county was established at Fredonia in 1838. All of 
these were maintained for a number of years. 

During the first years of the Methodist church in LaFayette the 
Methodist Discipline still contained rules established by the early 
Methodists concerning the way the members should dress. “While the 
members, especially the younger ones, paid but little attention to 
them, there was a class of preachers who held us as rigidly to them as 
the Jews of old did to the tradition of their elders, and who could 
but seldom preach a sermon without saying something about dress, and 
that often in an offensive aeinitr bee 

Eventually such rules were omitted from the Discipline, and the 
Methodists of the town dressed as they chose, thankful that they no 


longer had to listen to "lectures on that subject from that class of 


people."/ 
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Anson West, who wrote a history of Alabama Methodists, stated 
that the Quarterly Conference of the LaFayette Circuit "made falli- 
bility a virtue."° -the feats which it accomplished "indicated in- 
stability and indifference to the principles of justice and the 
standards of moral rectitude." It was thought that the Conference was 
| too lax in giving licenses to preach, for three men who had been 
licensed by it were later found guilty of dishonesty in business trans- 
actions. One of the men had “borrowed” a cloak and swindled a man in 
trading horses. The Conference granted one of the three accused of 
dishonesty another license less than a year after it had revoked the 
first. 

In 186) the church at LaFayette was in the Montgomry Conference. 
In 1871 it became a member of the North Alabama Conference. For many 
years no preacher served the church more than two yearse The Reverend 
L. F. Whitten was the first to remain three years, from 1889 through 
1891. The Reverend W. B. Hope was first to be reappointed for a fourth 
yeare He was the pastor in LaFayette from 1921 through 192h,.7 

The first church building was in use a long time. More trees 
were set out around it in 1893 in an effort to improve its appearance. 
Apparently it was the custom for wagons from out of town to be drawn 
up in the church yard while the owners did their buying, for the 
editor of the Sun suggested that a fence be placed around the church 


yard to protect it from stock and wagons. 10 
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Revivals, or protracted meetings as they were often called, pro- 
duced good results from the standpoint of increased membership. It 
was not uncommon for as many as twenty members to join during such a 
series of meetings as was the case in 1892.74 

For some time the building of a new church had been discussed. 
Plans were completed in 191), and the cornerstone of the new church 
was laid on September 10. The first service in this building, which 
occupies the same lot on which the old one stood, was held on Saturday 
May 10, 1915." The inside of the church has been painted and repaired 
since that time, but no addition to the building has been necessary. 

Among the first settlers in the town there were a number who were 
Baptists. Occasionally a traveling preacher from Georgia would come 
to LaFayette and the Baptists would come together to hear him preach. 
Pioneer preachers often traveled in pairs. The first Baptist 
preachers in Chambers County were John H. Gray and Thomas Granberry. 
They toured East Alabama in 1833 and stopped at Chambersville as the 
town was then called. The first religious service held in the tow, 
and indeed in the county, was the one they conducted in the log court 
house. 

The next spring the Baptists organized a church on May 21, 183k, 
calling it the Chambersville Baptist Church until the name of the 


town was changed. >> There were eleven charter penbare it One of 
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these was Thomas K. Smith who afterwards gave the lot on which the 
Baptist church was built in 1835 and also the lumber for the building. 29 
In 183), Spencer J. McMorris, a Universalist preacher who lived in 
LaFayette, began to lecture on his own peculiar views of Universalism 
and challenged other denominations to a public discussion. No one 
accepted the challenge, and he claimed that his arguments could not be 
aiawee ane His doctrine gave encouragement to infidelity and caused 
the irreligious among the people to stay away from church. Soon a 
Baptist preacher, whose name was Barnes, came to LaFayette and agreed 
to join McMorris in a debate. The subject selected for discussion was 
"The Endless Punishment of the Wicked.” The debate lasted for several 
days, but it was extremely doubtful that either man succeeded in 
changing anybody's point of view. The only good result was that 
McMorris no longer clamored for a debate. 16 
At this time the regular Baptist church had a progressive group 
within it and another group who were opposed to any kind cgdenetnad | 
The Anti-Missionary Baptists, as the latter group were called, were 
very strong in some portions of the county.+/ In 1835 the Reverend 
Cyrus White of Georgia, who had separated from the regular Baptists 
and established a church which was called the Whiteite Baptist church, 
visited this county. He and other preachers of the same doctrines 
preached in churches throughout the county. Although they won no 


converts to their church, their preaching was believed to have waked 
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the local Baptists to the necessity for advocating missions and 
Sunday Schools.28 
At the time when the earliest settlers came to LaFayette there 
was much disagreement among Baptists in the older settlements from 
which they came concerning this question of missions. Consequently 
Se settlers brought with them either mature opinions or deeply 
rooted prejudices on = side or the other."29 At first there was no 
great objection to missions in themselves but rather to the various 
societies, such as Sunday Schools, which had been formed to advance the 
interests of several benevolent enterprises. "What at first was only 
opposition ... soon ripened into hostility to all benevolent enter- 
prises especially to missions."—0 By 1835 the condition of the Baptists 
of East Alabama was one of great confusion. While there had been no 
actual division in any of the churches at that time there was so much 
discord that leaders among the Baptists feared that separation was in- 
evitable. The two factions were already popularly known as the Mission- 
aries and the Anti-Missionaries.“+ 
The East Liberty Association, which at first included only the 


Baptist churches in the county, was organized at LaFayette on the 


fourth Sunday in September, 1836. In an effort to preserve unity, 
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Baptist leaders included an article in the Constitution which left to 
each church and each member the liberty to do as the church or member 
chose with regard to missions.“- The Reverend Francis Calloway, who 
had founded several churches in the county and was then serving as 
pastor of several, was Moderator of the Association from its founding 
until 1853.°7 

In spite of the Association's allowing each church complete free- 
dom of action with regard to missions, the Anti-Missionaries withdrew 
in 1838 and formed another Association.—+ There were some Anti- 
Missionary Baptists in LaFayette, but the local church adherred to the 
Missionary Baptist doctrine. 

From the original eleven members the number had grown to ninety- 
seven by 18),0.°9 During the fifties the membership gradually increased 
until there were one hundred fifty-three mentee in 1860. Some of 
the pastors serving the church in LaFayette during this period were 
the Reverend Hillman Williams, the Reverend T. T. Hopkins, the Reverend 
Otis Smith, and the Reverend John Fe Bledsoe.“! 

The State Baptist Convention met for its annual session in La- 
Fayette in 1856. The Reverend A. G. McCraw of Selma presided. ‘The 
attendance, however, was moderate and but little enthusiasm was 
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Some of the preachers in the period between 1865 and 1900 were 
John P. Shaffer, George E. Brewer, and W. C. Bledsoe. Dr. Bledsoe, as 
he was called, was the son of the Reverend John F- Bledsoe. A graduate 
of Georgetown College in Kentucky, he began his ministry at LaFayette 
in 1870. After ten years he resigned because of ill health. Several 
years later, however, he accepted another call to the LaFayette church 
which he continued to serve during most of the nineties.” 

The membership of the church was often greatly increased as a 
result of the annual revival. Twenty-five people joined during a re- 
vival in 1992.7° There were two hundred fifty-ene members in 1915.°+ 
Through the years there was a constant increase in the number of men- 
bers so that by 1926 there were three hundred ninety-seven.-= 

The original church building had long been inadequate for the 
needs of a growing congregation. Plans were made as early as the 
eighties for the building of a new one. When the old College was sold 
in 1885 the proceeds were laid aside to be used later in building the 
new church.?? When a sufficient sum had been added to this, a hand- 
some brick building was constructed in 1889 on the site of the first 
one. The annex was added in 1928.24 


The Presbyterian church is one of the oldest in the East Alabama 
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Presbytery, having been organized about 183). The lot on which the 
church building stands was bought on June 29, 1835. The deed was made 
to the Elders of the church who were Nathaniel Greer and a Mr. Nolan. 
The present church was built shortly afterwards. It is a white frame 
building surmounted by a steeple. For many years there was a porch 
across the entire front with eight or nine steps running the length of 
the porch. Four large square columns supported the porch roof. Green 
blinds hung at all the windows and a white picket fence surrounded the 
lot. The choir loft, reached by stairs, was at the back of the church 
auditorium facing the pulpit. The organ was in the choir lort.-© 

A few changes have been made in its appearance. With the passing 
of the years the columns decayed and, instead of replacing them, the 
church authorities decided to remove the porch and the old steps. This 
was done in 1893 when the present vestibule in front of the church was 
built.27 About the same time the choir stand was moved back of the 
pulpit so that it now faces the auditorium. This was done at the in- 
stigation of Dr. George McNeil who was president of LaFayette College 
for many years and who was outstanding in the work of the Presbyterian 
church at that time.” Other repairing was done during the sumer of 


1895. The church was repainted at the same time. 
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Unchanged for more than a hundred years is the main portion of 
the church building. ~The doors on the left and right sides of the 
sanctuary are the original ones. The first pews which were made by 
hand are still in use. 

One of the first preachers of the church was the Reverend T.P.C. 
Shelman, an ordained Presbyterian minister who, on June 21, 1837, was 
authorized by Judge James Thompson to perform the marriage ceremony. 
The first wedding at which he officiated was that of a Mr. Lawhon and 
Mary Bostwick on December 9, 1837.0 

One of the ablest ministers in the church's early history was Dr. 
Harvey who came to LaFayette from Tennessee. In 1857 Dr. Harvey went 
from LaFayette to Brazil with a colony which he served as a missionary. 
Later he died there. Other ministers of the church before the Civil 
War were Dr. J. B. Read, Dr. Robert Nall, and Dr. W. W. Morrisson. 

Some of the early families who were members of the Presbyterian church 
were the Irvins, the Hills, and the Reas.e Dr. B. F. Rea, Sr., who came 
is LaFayette in 185, was made Ruling Elder shortly thereafter and 
served in that capacity until his death in 1908 No other person in the 
history of the church has held that office for so long a tine.41 

During the fifties this church was the largest and most influential 
in the towne. It came to be known as the Funeral Church, for funerals 


of all prominent people, regardless of their denomination, were held in 


the Presbyterian church.4# 
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For many years the church has been unable to have a full time 
minister due to a decline in the number of its members, there being at 
times no more than twenty ./ Around 1900 a rector of the Episcopal 
Church held services in the Praabyterientehuver for about a year. At 
other times a Presbyterian minister would preach at the church one or 
two Sundays each month. Sometimes a ministerial student would have the 
care of the church during the summer months. However, the Sunday 
School has been conducted regularly through the years. Some of those 
who served the church since 1900 on a full or part time basis were 
the Reverend W. T. Hollingsworth who was connected with the church for 
sixteen years, the Reverend J. B. Reily, the Reverend Frank McElroy, 


and the Reverend W. C. Windham. 44 
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CHAPTER III 


“SCHOOLS 


Soon nite? the founding of LaFayette the citizens began to make 
provisions for the a sontion’ct their children. It seems that their 
first coadern was that their daughters should be educated for the first 
school was known as the Female Academy. On October 13, 1836, the 
trustees of the Academy Pouete four acres in the eastern part of the 
town. After a pos idine had been constructed upon the site they hired 
a Mr. Loyd, an Englishman, as principal. After two or three years he 
was succeeded by Lucian LaTaste, and the name of the school was changed 
to iarayatts Female Institute. 

In 183 an advertisement of the school eae the three teachers. 
The head of the school, Lucian LaTaste, was known as the president 
rather than the principal. Mrs. A. M. LaTaste Sakeht ickeise and 
painting and assisted in ervey department. Victor LaTaste was 


professor of music. The advertisement listed the courses and fees as 


follows: 
"Elementary pupils $ 8.00 per term 
Reading and Geography 10.00 per term 
The above with Arithmetic, History, U.S. 
Grammar and Writing 14.00 per term 


The above with Botany, General History, etc. 16.00 per term 
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’ The above with higher branches of an English 


education, Latin, French, etc. . 20.00 per term 
Music and Painting, each : ~~ 30.00 per term 
Embroidering with Cruells 35-00 
Wax work in flowers and other ornaments 8.00 
Ink and Quills 50" 


Some attempts were made to add to the cultural life of the town. 
Hooper, in the preface of eheatiee of Captain Simon Suggs described 
it as "a community unpretending in its tastes."2 The LaFayette Lyceum 
was organized in September, 1843. Its purpose was to provide an 
opportunity "for men of learning and votaries of science to meet and 
open to each other the stores of their minds and to communicate the 
fruits of their researche" At each meeting one of the members made a 
learned speech in which many references were made to the classics and 
to the cultures of Greece and Rome. The speeches were later printed 


on the front page of the East Alabemian./4 





The purpose of another society, tne Mechanics Literary and 
Benevolent Association, is rather obscure. Its title indicates that 
it too may have been established partly for the diffusion of knowledge. 
It was organized in 18],3 with Thomas Gragg as president and a member- 
ship committee composed of James Witter, Judson Warlick, and John s. 


Prather. The next year it was incorporated. Its charter provided 
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that any real estate or other property held by the corporation was to 
be used exclusively for literary and benevolent purposes. 

A certain amount of training in the social graces was within reach 
of the people, for John Word had a dancing and waltzing academy. If 
anyone so desired he would give private tnstructions.° 

Some time after the opening of the Female Academy a school known 
as the Male Academy was established in the southern part of tom. The 
first principal, ue ey as is known at the present time, was M. J. 
Dickson who had charge of the school in 18),3./ The trustees in 18,8 
were named in an act incorporating the Academy in that year. They 
were: John C. Towles, Waid Hill, J. W. Bachelder, P. T. Richardson, 

C. G. Hudson, Benjamin L. Goodman, and Atchison Finlay. The act pro- 
vided that "the trustees in connexion (sic) with the teachers in said 
institution shall have power to grant certificates of honor to the 


graduates, as in their judgment they or a majority of them shall think 


proper."9 


Due to their difficulty in securing suitable teachers, the 
trustees deeded the property of the Academy to the East Alabama Presby- 
tery of the Presbyterian Church. Isaac N. McKinney of Pennsylvania 
was then elected principal, and William and Robert Hall of Georgia 


9 


were his assistants. 
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This was perhaps the brightest period in the history of the 
school. LaFayette Presbyterian College as it was then known "was at 
that time numbered among the leading institutions of learning in the 


state and graduated many young men from Georgia and all parts of Ala- 


bama who, in after years, became famous in various walks of life. oe 


Mr. McKinney was succeeded in 1851 by Mr. Woodrow, a native of 


Virginia. According to several accounts President Woodrow Wilson was 


il 


the nephew of this man. Mr. Woodrow was a scholarly man and a good 


teacher but he was unpopular with the patrons. After his resignation 


about 1853 the school was Ad epantnads ce 


Another school for boys, the LaFayette Male High School, was begun 
in the early fifties. Not mech of its early years is knom except 
that a Mr. Blanchard was its SS in 1853. Samuel K. Pharr insert- 
ed a notice concerning it in the local paper in 1859 which read as 
follows: | 


The undersigned having accepted the place as prin- 
cipal of the LaFayette Male High school is now present and 
prepared to open the exercises of said institution on 
Monday the tenth of January, 1859. It will be his purpose 
to give the whole of his time and attention to the mental 
and moral training of the youth put under his care. He 
will employ such assistance as may be needed. 

Rates of tuition: 
Primary Department Including Spelling, 
Reading, Penmanship, Geography and 





Mental Arithmetic - - - - $20.00 
Middle Class Including Geography care 
Grammar, History, etc. $30.00 
Senior Class Including Latin, Greek and 1 
Higher Mathematics $0.00 79 
10 ; 
Sun, November 23, 1910. 
lipid. 
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The following year an advertisement of the same school appeared 
in the Southern Sentinel. At this time the principal was H. L. Harvey. 
While the courses of study and the rates of tuition were identical 
with those of the previous year,an additional statement anncunced that 
special emphasis would be given to elocution. The patrons were warned 
that no deductions would be made for absence except in case of prolong- 
ed illness. 14 

During the war some of older boys went into military service, and 
as economic conditions grew worse this school and one of the schools 
for girls were closed. 

A denominational school for girls, the Asbury Female Academy, was 
established by the Methodists Dacia ohm between 18,5 and 18,7. It 
stood near the site now occupied by the Central of Georgia Railway 
depot. W. J. McKemie was principal of the souach fora number of years. 
In 1859 he was assisted by Mrs. L. E. McKemie who had charge of the 
ornamental department in which composition and rhetoric were taught. 
Other teachers were M. L. Rea, professor of msic, and Julia Black, 
who also taught msic. An advertisement of the school ended with this 
statement: "We hope that the friends of Asbury will send us their 
daughters and we will return them properly educated."© 

Another school for girls was begun by the Baptists about 1850. 
The school,which was known for many years as the LaFayette Female 


College, was under the supervision of the Reverend Hillman Williams 
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for the first few years. Miss Mary Shaltuck was his assistant. The 
Reverend Otis Smith was elected principal of the school in 1856 but 
apparently served only ae year.+/ A renowned principal in the early 
history of the school was the Reverend John F. Bledsoe who became a 
teacher in the school about 1855 and, succeeding Smith as principal, 
continued as the head of the school for the next nine years. Under his 
supervision the school made much progress. In 1859 there were two 
other teachers. Miss B. D. Bledsoe was in charge of the primary de- 
18 


partment, and Mrs. C. Adair taught msic and other subjects. 


The school year lasted forty weeks. The curriculum and fees were: 


Primary class, $ 16.00 
Preparatory class, 25-00 
First year regular course, 32.00 
Last three years each 40.00 
Incidental expenses 1.00 
Music, piano 50.00 
French 20.00 
Embroidery and water color 

painting each 20.00 
Oil painting ‘40.00 
Wax and paper flowers and 

artificial fruit, per lesson 1.00 


Board could be obtained in the home of the principal or in other homes 
at prices ranging from ten to twelve dollars a month. +? 

The following year there were five teachers. Other than Mr. 
Bledsoe and Miss Bledsoe Euay were Miss C. A. Birdsong who taught in 
the preparatory department, C. H. Oakes of the music department, and a 


teacher of English and French whose name is unknown. Arrangements had 
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been made to add a library to the school. Pupils could take guitar 
lessons for a fee of forty-five dollars.~° 

Like the other schools this one was much affected by the war, but 
unlike the others it did not close. Bledsoe was succeeded in 1865 by 
J. H. Granberry. Other principals before 1876 were J. W. Williams, 

H. E. Brooks, and J. F. Dage.—~ 

Very little is known of two other post-war schools. The first of 
these was Shapard Hall Female College whose professors and tutors were 
authorized by the Legislature in 18735 to grant diplomas to graduates 
whom they considered meritorious, such diplomas "being for the same 
purposes that diplomas are granted by the highest institutions of 
learning."@2 They were further enabled "to confer upon other persons 
as they deem fit such degrees of literary distinction as are usually 
conferred by faculties of literary institutions in the United 
states."-9 

The school mst have been discontinued in a few years, for in 
1878 B. F. Larrabee announced the opening of a school for girle and 
young ladies in Shapard Hall on the second Monday in January. Pupils 


2h 


were to furnish their own desks and chairs. There is no further 


mention of this school in any existing records. 
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It is not clear just when the LaFayette Female College becane 
co-educational. There seems to have been no separate school for boys 
after the war so it may be presumed that the change occurred about 
1865. As soon as the people of the town were financially able they 
bought the lot on which the school stood from the Baptist Church. Funds 
were raised by public subscription, and a two-story brick building, 
consisting of an auditorium and ten class rooms, was completed in 1885. 
George G. Jones and A. F. Trimble were joint presidents of the new 
school for a short time. They it followed by J. M. pill. Dr .George 
Ae McNeil, a very able man, became president in 1890 and continued 
in that capacity for six years.“ 

The school was sometimes referred to as the LaFayette Male and 
Female College. More often it was called the LaFayette College, 
this designation being given it as late as 1915.7! Since Ghee tl we it 
has been known as the LaFayette High School. 

During the three decades of its history LaFayette College was 
the pride of the tom. Its enrollment in those years, including all 
the grades, ranged from two hundred ten to three hundred fifty-nine. 

It served as the center for most of the social and cultural life of 
the tow, for many lectures; concerts, and plays were given in its 


auditorium.+° 
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As early as 1892 the school had a term of nine months of which 
six were provided for by fees and public fundse The additional months 
were made possible by public subscription and were called the free 
school term. An announcement stated that "the free school term opened 
March 14, 1892. Every pupil will be required to have his or her public 
fund transferred to LaFayette school district and pay in advance a 
matriculation fee of one dollar and fifty cents. LaFayette College 
should have a large increase of attendance this week and next."-? 

Throughout the summer months of 1895 donations towards a free 
school for the whole year were received. There was much said about 
making it possible for the children of the poor to go to school. In 
August the editor of the Sun triumphantly announced that enough money 
had been given. Although no one paid tuition, those who lived in the 
LaFayette district paid an incidental fee of one dollar. Those living 
outside the district paid an entrance fee of ten dollars a year in 
the primary and intermediate departments and fifteen dollars in the 
collegiate department.?” . 

By 1896 there were six members or: the faculty. There had been 
some changes made in the curriculum since the school became the proper- 
ty of the town. The older boys took a course in military tactics, and 
the girls had daily exercises in a class of physical culture.?+ An 


advertisement in the Sun in 1897 called attention to the wide range of 


subjects offered. The subjects were "Commercial, Scientific, and 
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Classical Courses of Study, Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Culture, 
Bookkeeping, and Banking under high grade teachers." 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Trimble, who were once more co-principals, did 
not want the patrons to think that the school was becoming too modern. 
The advertisement concluded with these assurances: 

Unsurpassed in thorough work in English, French, 
Latin, Greek, and Higher Mathematics. No surface 
swimmers in our ranks. We go to the bottom of 
things and carry our pupils with us...LaFayette 
College is in line with the leading Colleges and 
Universities in the United States. All new- 
fangled methods for humbugging the people are 
ignored. ece 

Since this was the only school of higher learning in the county 
at that time, there were many students from the country who attended 
it. Many of these boarded in the homes of the townspeople. In the 
latter part of the nineties a boarding student's expenses, including 
tuition, were approximately one hundred dollars.24 In 1907 it was 
proposed that the town build a dormitory for teachers and students, 
but an unforeseen drop in the town's revenue prevented the plan from 
being carried out.?? 

Other students, sometimes as many as fifty, came in buggies or on 
horseback. A few stables were built and then more were added until 


there were fifteen. A feed and harness room was built in 191). With- 


in a few years changes in methods of transportation had made the 





2 : 
3 Ibid., July 1l;, 1897. 
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stables obsolete, for students who lived outside of town came on ~ 
busses.°© 

fhe free school apparently was not comtinued more than a year or 
two. The students again paid tuition. Besides this money and the 
regular public funds the school had other sources of revenue at times. 
One of these was the money paid by the local dispensary which was 
owned and operated by the town. In 1907 the town council, as a result 
of several petitions, gave one-half of all net profits of the dis- 
pensary to the general education fund to be used for lengthening the 
school term and for building purposes.! 

Proceeds from the dispensary made it possible to build four class- 
rooms in 1907 on the north side of the gchool.?> This income was 
soon cut off, for in November of that year an election was held to 
determine whether or not whiskey should be sold in the county. The 
vote was overwhelmingly against retaining the dispensary. The Town 
Council immediately gave notice that it would have to withdraw its 
appropriation to the school. Accordingly, the Board of Trustees found 
it necessary to charge a fee of ten dollars for each student for the 
remainder of the session. 


Eventually the State increased its appropriation and this was 


supplemented for a time by a tax on dogs. Dog owners paid a tax of 
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one dollar a year for each dog, and one-half of this amount went into 
the school funda. Later still a three mill tax, in addition to the 
one mill constitutional tax, was voted by the entire county for the 
support of schools. At LaFayette all students paid an incidental fee, 
and the City Council made appropriations for one extra month. 42 

There was no difficulty in maintaining a term of nine months 
until the fall of 1931 when the state funds were exhausted. From that 
time until 1933 there was mich talk of the probable closing of the 
school. Although the teachers received their pay irregularly, the 
school was sontinisa se 

During the early years of the twentieth century the building was 
modernized with the addition of running water and electric lights. In 
191 the building with its equipment was valued at fifty thousand 
dollars. The principal, F. T. Appleby, called attention to recent im- 
provements. There were drinking fountains, playgrounds, and basket 
ball courts. A projecting lantern had been bought for use in the 
classroom, and there were three thousand books in the library. By this 
time the faculty numbered eleven, and the school was accredited with 
such schools as Vanderbilt, Washington and Lee, Tulane, and others. 


Even the United States Military Academy at West Point, New York, ac- 


cepted the graduates of LaFayette College without entrance examinations U4 
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The enrollment in the elementary school in 1932 was two hundred 
six, while that of the high school was two hundred thirty-six. This 


DD TOS Te aT A RN a. 


Many improvements were made in the school by 1933. A new bad Ta 
ing for the elementary grades was Preeti. in the fall of 1925.46 The 
faculty vithiera dinky increased eats there were sixteen teachers. 

The high school continued to occupy the old building while plans were 
being made for a new high school building. This work was considerably 
hastened by the collapse of the auditorium roof in 1928. All of that 
part of the structure which had been built in 1885 was immediately con- 
demned. Classes for the high school were then held in the four remain- 
ing rooms of the building and in the Masonic Hall. Students who had 
classes in both buildings were transported between the two in school 


euuacaith 


The new high school building was completed in the. swmer of 


Ls 


1929. In 1926 LaFayette High School was placed on the accredited 


Lg 


list of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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CHAPTER IV 


LATER HISTORY 


Four years of war had changed the lives of the people of LaFayette 
in many ways. Even though there had teat no snemy raids roarer than 
ten miles away, much of their Sopa was lost as a result of the 
Bis we nearly everyone was DOVeCtt RETA teens By 186), all business 
houses race out of goods, and the local newspaper suspended publica- 
tion for lack of money to buy newsprint. | 

with the ead of the war purines conditions were no better for 
ent te) forial toate meogeni the people could not buy.e It was not until 
about 1870 that the first signs of returning prosperity were visible.* 

in coeraryeor with other places artes state » however, the 
parigd Gf recotistrustion unflisted nd preak Merdshiemiacsa teetinents 
tahabitantes! For aus tas alter clelwar a /sant lc cmmend atnredees 
troops was stationed 1a LaFayette tie the offices ttaircema nck 
allow negroes to have any authority. Although several white men were 
court-martialed duriig tig time uone were dealt stem eetereT ote 

The population of the town in 1870 had grown to 1,382, of aie 
70, were whites.? The number of stores was now seventeen. “There were 


also a shoe shop, a tin shop, two hotels, and three saloons. 
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Another railroad building scheme, which was to affect LaFayette 
and Chambers County profoundly, was begun in the late sixties. A 
company known as the East Alabama and Cincinnati Railroad Company was 
chartered in 1868. It was to build a road from Eufaula to Gunters- 
ville, Alabama, which would pass through LaFayette.” Governor Willian 
He. Smith, three state senators, and two members of the legislature were 
among its promoters.© 

The company had no money, and it depended on state endorsement 
of its bonds together with subscriptions from towns and counties. / 
The carpetbag lezislature had already authorized the governor to en- 
dorse the bonds of railroads up to $16,000 a mile as each five miles 
of a road were completed.” Therefore Governor Smith endorsed its 
bonds for $100,000, and the company also received $25,000 in the 
bonds of the town of Opelika.” 

In Chambers County an election was called for the citizens to 
pass on a bond issue of $150,000 to aid in the building of the rail- 
road. Due to the zeal of honest citizens to develop their county as 
well as to some corrupt political influence, the vote was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the bond issue. However, many citizens opposed the 
seria issue, and the Probate Judge, W. C. Darden, tried to have the 


election declared void. His efforts were futile, and twenty miles of 
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the road were built over the same roadbed now owned by the Central of 
Georgia Railway Company from Opelika to Buffalo, Alabama. It was com- 
pleted as far as LaFayette in May, 1871./° 

The state employed Northern financial agents to sell its bonds, 
and Henry Clews and Company of New York handled the selling of the 
bonds of Chambers County. 2+ When the bonds were sold dishonest of- 
ficials pocketed the proceeds. When the interest on the bonds became 
due Chambers County did not have enough money on hand to pay it.2? 

Because of this debt Chambers County became one of the "strangu- 
lated” counties. Its creditors were unable to secure any interest on 
the debt, for the county officials refused to levy a tax for the 
purpose. When the district Federal Court ordered the tax assessor, 
D. H. B. Abernathy, and the tax collector, James M. Driver, to assess 
and collect the tax they refused to do so. In the fall of 1881 they 
were kept in jail at Montgomery for several weeks for contempt of 
court.23 

The debt was still unpaid in 1883. fhe creditors then agreed to 
accept nineteen cents on the dollar if the county paid cash. This was 
done with some help by the state. 14 

The railroad was sold under foreclosure in 1880 since no interest 


had been paid on the bonds. It was later reorganized as the East Ala- 


bama Railway Company. In 1887 the road was extended to Roanoke, 
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Alabama. The next year the East Alabama Railway Company was bought by 
the Central of Georgia Railway Company .29 

The train which made two round trips daily from its earliest days 
through 1933, carried express, freight, and passengers. For years it 
has been called the “Johnny Ray" in memory of its first engineer. !© 

For at least a year during and after the Civil War LaFayette had 
no newspapers Publication of the Chambers Tribune was resumed in 1866 
by Henry Moore and Judge Evan Richards who were the new owners. Henry 
Moore was the editor until 1868 when James M. Richards, a son of Judge 
Richards, bought it. The younger Richards hired as editor Ike Vincent 
who had married Judge Richards’ daughter and was therefore Janes 
Richards ' brother-in-law?! This was the same. Vincent who later mis- 
appropriated a large amount of the State's money while he held the 
office of State Treasurer.28 

Richards sold the Tribune in May 1869 to W. J. Johnson of Dadeville 
who changed its name to the Reporter. Three months later he sold it 
to James Richards who published it until 1873 when it was bought by 
Wallace W. Screws of Montgomery. Screws hired J. G. Harrington as 
editor but he proved to be a failure. After about six months under 


his management the Reporter was discontinued.?? 
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At that time Oliver S. Burnett and J. Sam Logan began to publish 
a paper called the LaFayette Clipper which was well printed and ably 
edited. The Clipper was succeeded by the LaFayette Sun which was 
established in 1880 by W. C. Bledsoe and Thomas Evan Richards, a 
brother of James Richards. Later another brother, Steve M. Richards, 
was the owner and editor for several years. He sold the paper in 1898 
to J. E. Timmons who was the editor until 1903 when he was succeeded 
by A. We. Holstun. Other editors of the Sun through 1933 were Sam H. 
Oliver who owned and edited it for fifteen years, Edward Doty, Will 


21 


O. Walton, and C. L. Walton. During the eighties another paper, the 


Chambers County Democrat, was published weekly by C. H. Greer.“ 








A single copy of the LaFayette Clipper, now in the files of the 
State Department of Archives and History, gives a brief glimpse of the 
social activities of the town during the Christmas season of 1877. 

As though it were an unusual state of affairs, the editor noted that 
there were no fights of any consequence during that time. One of the 
chief amusements during the holidays was climbing a greased pole set 
up by Walt Blakely. Climbers paid twenty-five cents for each try. At 
the top were a two dollar bill and a plug of ten cent tobacco. There 
were several Christmas dinners, and two concerts given by local talent 
were described as exquisite. But the climax of the festivities was a 
masquerade party at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Gamble. One person im- 


personating Beast Butler created much amusement, but best of all were 
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several who came as representatives of the Woman's Suffrage movement. 
Clad in spotless white robes and wearing men's hats, they smoked cigars 
and clamored loudly for the right to vote. 

Professional cards in the same paper show that the doctors were: 
A. H. Read, M. J. Eley, ow F. Ferry,and G. F. Taylor. Some of the 
lawyers were: E. G. Richards, Rush Taylor, Barnes and Holmes, J. J. 
Robinson, and N. D. Denson.—4 

The period of the eighties, especially the latter part of the 
decade, was a time of prosperity and development for LaFayette. The 
population grew from 1061 to 1369 during the ten year period.~? By 
1887 the town was connected by railroad with Roanoke as well as 
Opelika. The Bank of LaFayette, the first bank in the town's history, 
was established in that year adsos?e Its educational facilities were 
equal or perhaps superior to those of the average small town in Alabama. 
There wers three churches, two weekly newspapers, two hotels, a planing 
mill, anda flour mill.>/ There were twenty-eight stores, five 
saloons, two livery stables, two barber shops and a shoe shop.-° 

There were two. dentists, G. W. Slaughter and J. E. Scarborough. 
The doctors were:J. L. Davis, A. R. Frederick, R. Lee Gilder, W. H. 
Hudson, C. Frank Perry, B. F. Rea, Sre, and B. F. Rea,Jr. The law- 


yers were:Nimrod D.- Denson, Joseph B. Duke, Ernest M. Oliver, Evan G. 
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Richards, and James R. Dowdelle~? Dowdell was the son of James F. 
Dowdell who had served three terms as a member of Congress before the 
Civil war.7° 

A temperance movement begun earlier by church leaders gained 
momentum in 1889. Under the local option lew the people in every other 
beat in the county had voted to prohibit the sale of liquor. La- 
Fayette, however, had five saloons in that year. The law required a 
person applying for a retail liquor license to present to the probate 
judge a petition signed by twenty reputable freeholders and household- 
ers affirming that the applicant was a man of good moral character.-+ 

In December, 1888, the Reverend L. P. Whitten was appointed 
pastor of the LaFayette Methodist church. He was an ardent prohi- 
bitionist and never lost an opportunity to denounce the liquor traffic. 
It was partly due to his efforts that a resolution was passed at the 
District Conference in the fall of 1889 making it an offense against 
churcis Giscipline for any church member to sign a petition for anyone 
to sell intoxicants. The Missionary Baptists were equally zealous 
in the cause of temperance, and that same fall their Association 
adopted a similar resolution. Because of these actions by the churches 
the saloon owners were unable to secure the necessary number of signa- 


tures when their licenses expired. Therefore the saloons were closed, 
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and for a time there was no drunkenness on the streets. Shortly 
thereafter two dealers obtained wholesale licenses which did not re- 
quire written recommendations. The local newspaper stated: 

They sold by the quart and by the jug to 
parties taking it to their homes. Occasionally 
somes parties would take a part of their purchases 
in their stomachs instead of in their jugs.... 
But the drunkenness was so diminished as compared 
with the drinking when there were licensed saloons 
that all were compelled to admit that the cause of 
temperance had made great advancement in this town.?* 

The next year the Legislature passed an act incorporating the 
LaFayette College with a clause prohibiting the sale of liquor within 
five miles of the school. ‘That stopped the legal sale of liquor in 
LaFayette until after 1900 when a dispensary was owned and operated by 
the town for a few years.?2 

In spite of the outlawing of the liquor traffic intemperance con- 
tinued to be a problem throughout the period of the nineties. This 
was particularly evident at the time of elections. An election in 
1892 was attended by mich drunkenness, but the editor of the Sun re- 
joiced that no blood was aueaat4 During 1895 there was so much 
drinking that women were warned that certain streets were not safe.” ? 


This statement concerning a city election in 1896 is typical of many 


during the period; "Liquor flowed freely Monday.... Some men forfeit 
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all the respect of good people by resorting to means foul in carrying 
their point in elections. "2° 

Shooting on the streets at night was a common occurrence during 
the same period. Although it was done most frequently on Saturday 
nights, there was at least one short period of time when such shooting 
was done almost every night.?! 

The first telephone line in LaFayette was erected in 1892, con- 
necting LaFayette by telephone with Opelika and Roanoke.2° It seems 
that the LaFayette Telephone exchange was owned by one man, J. Re 
Torbert, until 1906 when he sold it to the Southern Bell Telephone 
Company.” 

There is evidence that times were hard in LaFayette in 1892. Mer- 
chants frequently ran notices in the paper warning that unpaid accounts 
would be placed in the hands of an officer for collection. One such 
notice added; "We need the moneys ie The first bale of cotton, which 
usually sold for more than the regular price, brought only seven cents 
a pound that rai, 

State and county elections were held in 1892. A Populist mss 
meeting was held in LaFeyette early in July for the purpose of select- 
ing candidates for the Populist ticket. Only one hundred three people 


attended.“ The Sun did not publish specific election results, but it 
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seems that, in spite of the fact that so little interest was shown in 
making up the ticket, the Populist party was strong in the county. 
Several Populists, including the sheriff, McLendon, were elected to 
county offices. 

In March, 1893, lightning struck the railroad depot and the fire 
which followed caused some damage. This hastened the Town Council's 
decision to buy a fire engine. The equipment which was bought several 
weeks later, consisted of a fire engine, a hook and ladder outfit and 
five hundred feet of two inch hose. It cost more than a thousand dol- 
lars LaFayette had no water works system at that time but water for 
the business section was supplied by pumps around the square 45 

City officials were elected in 1893. J. Thomas Heflin, who had 
been practicing law in LaFayette for a short time, began his political 
career by running for mayor. He was elected to this office on March 
20, 1893.46 

A fire of unknown origin damaged or destroyed all the stores on 
the east side of the public square in March, 1895. Those which were 
completely destroyed were: Webb and Jarrell, Schuessler Brothers' Dry 
Goods and R. W. Allen and Company. Three others, W. B. Nichols’ Furn- 
iture Store, W. B. Wood's Drug Store, and Schuessler Brothers' Grocery 


were badly damaged and lost mich of their stouk. The work of 
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rebuilding the stores was begun immediately and finished the follow- 


ing octover.48 

For several years previous to 1895 the merchants of LaFayette had 
felt that the Central of Georgia Railway Company was discriminating 
against them in the matter of freight rates. Higher rates were charged 
for all goods shipped to LaFayette than were charged on goods shipped 
to other points at equal or greater distances from Opelika. The busi- 
ness men of the town sent a commission to Savannah to ask the officials 
of the railroad for more uniform freight rates 49 When their request 
was ignored, the merchants organized a company to build a railroad from 
Opelika to LaFayette. The company known as the LaFayette Railway 
Company was incorporated in September, 1895, with a capital ‘stock of 
$50,000 which was later increased to 100,000. G.-E. McGehee was 
president, and Charles Schuessler was vice-president. Work was begun 
on the road almost immediately. It was constructed almost parallel - 
with the other railroad and was finished by the sumer of 1896.7" 

All the merchants who owned stock in the company were given a re- 
duction from the regular freight rates. While the road was in opera- 
tion all the goods bought by the merchants were bought with the under- 
standing that they were to be shipped over the LaFayette Railway. 


One writer stated: 
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No merchandise was bought from a drummer who did 
not come to LaFayette over this railroad. The road 
which practically destroyed the business of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia between LaFayette and Opelika prdved 
to be a sound investment for the stockholders. It 
paid good dividends and...the merchants got very 
cheap freight rates. However the merchants feared 
that their stock might depreciate.... They thought 
that the Central by its competition might eventually 
put them out of business. So when in 1905 the Cen- 
tral offered them $70,000 to go out of business they 
accepted. ape road...was taken up...and the rolling 
stock sold.7+ 

Throughout the nineties LaFayette's large negro population was 
one of her chief problems, both socially and, to some extent, politi- 
cally. Many references were made in the Sun to the groups of idle 
negroes on the streets of the town who usually refused to work at any 
price. It was thought that these loafers supported themselves largely 
by gambling and stealing. There were many fights among the negroes. 
Following the fights they were arrested and fined. As most of them 
lacked money to pay their fines they were soon "“arduously engaged in 
putting the streets in better condition."7- 

The Republicans of the county, nine-tenths of whom were negroes, 
met at the court house in March, 1896. There was a great deal of 
noise and much disagreement between the three factions in this party. 
The leaders had difficulty in preventing fights. In May they met 


again in LaFayette for the purpose of discussing plans to fuse with 
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the Populists of the county. The Republicans demanded the right to 
name and nominate three of their number to be placed on the Populist 
ticket. Many of the Populists became Democrats because they were 
not willingMEs use eich the nepal! omnke ieee 

The Populists party was said to be completely controlled by a few 
mene A mass meeting was held in June, 1896, to nominate candidates 
although these had already been selected by party leaders. Certain men 
boasted that they voted for those who were hominecet from six to fif- 
teen times .2° 

The Democrats won all the offices in the election and Tom Heflin, 
who was elected to the Legislature at that time, was warmly praised 
for his part in the campaign: “The recent victory for the old Demo- 
crat party was won against great odds.... To our candidates elect is 
due largely the credit for this glorious victory. That matchless 
orator and friend of the masses, 'OQur Tom,' J. Thomas Heflin, has won 
for himself a place in the hearts of the yeomanry of old Chambers."9/ 

Much cotton was marketed in LaFayette in the fall of 1896. Nearly 
five hundred bales were brought into town and sold in one day. Be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen thousand bales were sold during the fall 
months of that year. The average price was between six and seven 


conte cee 
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LaFayette was described in 1898 as a beautiful place with the 
charm of a typical ante-bellum town. It maintained high social, 
educational, and moral standards. There were many new residences and 
business houses. It was served by two railroads. Steam cotton gin- 
neries, an iron foundry, and a cotton oil seed mill had recently been 
added to the town's list of industrial enterprises.” 

Four buildings were destroyed and two others were badly damaged 
on the south side of the square in January, 1899, by a fire that was 
thought to be the work of an arsonist. The editor of the Sun sorrow- 
fully commented; "If the thing that was wrongfully called the fire 
engine had been of any account the fire could have been stopped much 
sooner.” The fire was finally put out by a bucket brigade. The busi- 
ness firms which were destroyed or damaged were: the LaFayette Sun, 
Germany and Company, J. M. Griffin, Cumbee's Grocery, McGehee and 
Driver, Belcher and Allen, and Collins Brothers .°° 

For several years before this time the desirability of installing 
electric lights and a water works system in LaFayette had been dis- 
cussed often but nothing had been done.©2 Immediately after the fire 
the editor of the Sun demanded that there be no further delay. It is 
not known whether or not the fire hastened the Legislature's action. 
But within a few days that body authorized the Town Council to issue 


bonds not exceeding twenty thousand dollars for the purpose of putting 


in both water works and electric lights.O2 
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The water works system, however, was not installed for some time. 
The contract for an electric light plant was let on February 6, 1899, 
and the lights were turned on the following June 28. The rates were 
fifty cents a month for each light in a residence and seventy-five 
cents for each one in a store. The street lighting system was said to 
be the first of its kind in the South and the second in the United 
states.©2 For the first few years the electric current was turned on 
only after dark and turned off again about midnight.4 

The old courthouse was torn down in the spring of 1899, and a new 
one was finished within a year. It is a two story structure of red 
brick which cost $65,000. Of that amount $30,000 was raised by the 
sale of court house bonds .°9 

Unsanitary conditions were a constant problem in the nineties. 
Warnings that the filth on the streets was likely to cause many dis- 
eases usually brought no results. The editor of the Sun was criticized 
for calling attention to the subject. It was feared that this pub- 
licity would hurt the town's reputation.©© Several people died each 
year of typhoid fever but evidently the cause was not clearly under- 
stood, for the people were advised to destroy dog fennel and other 
fever producing woedse>! A ditch was dug from the jail into the street 


to carry away wastes in 1899.98 At last the citizens realized that 
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something would have to be done, and a sanitary inspector was appoint- 
ed. Conditions were soon ssippowedshe 

Baseball games, fishing, sociables, picnics, and bicycle riding 
were favorite forms of recreation in the nineties. Announcements such 
as this often appeared in the Sun: "There will be a picnic at Wiley 
Daniel's pond May 4, 1895. . Everybody invited to come and bring their 
baskets well filled."/° During one ten-day period in 1893 more than a 
thousand dollars worth of bicycles were sold to the young men of the 
town. /+ It was necessary to pass an-ordinance to regulate the riding 
of bicycles. Immoderate rates of speed were forbidden, and those who 


rode after dark had to carry a lantern or a pel1./@ 


In the fall of 
1895 Sells Brothers' Circus came to LaFayette, attracting a crowd 
estimated at ten thousand. /? 

In the nineties men wore Congress shoes with toothpick toes and 
buttons.74 Women were advised in the Sun's column of fashion notes 
that four yards of ribbon five inches wide, and two quills would make 
an excellent trimming for e# girl's hat. Leg-o'-mutton sleeves were 
fashionable while the bell-skirt was no longer merely fashionable but 


imperative. /9 Women's hats, ranging in price from fifteen cents to 


twenty dollars, were available at Pate's Millinery Shop in 1895. At 
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the same time, Tucker-Willingham and Company advertised dress goods at 
four cents and eight cents a yard, and Scarborough's Dry Goods Company 
sold men's suits for three dollarsd/ 

There were two hotels in LaFayette during the nineties. They were 

the Cumbee House and the Metropolitan Hotel. Business firms other 

than those already mentioned were: W. A. Ward, Bosworth, Smith and 
Company, Lunceford's Racket Store, Carlisle's Grocery, Dulin's Grocery, 
Chambers Drug Company, and LaFayette Crockery and Hardware Company. / 7 

Some of the physicians and dentists of the period were: R. L. Cater, 
W. H. Hudson, W.J. Love, C. W. Kirby, B. F. Rea,Jr., Z. T. Grady, W. M. 
Gay, J. E. Scarborough, and G. W. Slaughter. Although not all of these 
practiced at the same time, there were usually about five physicians 
and two dentists. /8 

The lawyers were: E. M. Oliver, N. D. Denson,Sr., J. M. Oliver, 
J. R. Dowdell, J. B. Duke, Lum Duke, John D. Abernathy, John T. Heflin, 
J. Thomas Heflin, Armstead Brown, and W. B. Bowling. /? Several of 
these later became prominent in state and national affairs. N. D. Den- 
son,Sr., was a justice of the State Supreme Court from 190) until 
1909.5 J. R. Dowdell was also a justice of the State Supreme Court. 


He served from 1898 until his resignation in 191.5% Armstead Brown 
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was first an associate judge of the City Court of Montgomery for six 


years, and later a justice of the State Supreme Court of Plorida.&@ 

J. Thomas Heflin was a member of Congress and the Senate for twenty- 
seven years.°2 W. B. Bowling was elected in 1920 to fill Heflin's un- 
expired term in Congress and was reelected several times .o4 

The population of LaFayette in 1900 was 1629. This was an in- 
crease of two hundred sixty during the ten years since 1890. 89 

The town's first hospital was built by Dr. W. D. Gaines in 1906 
on the lot just south of the present Singer Auto Supply Company. It 
was @ one-story frame building and was known as Gaines’ Sanitarium. 
The Town Council bought a lot and built the present city hall and 
callaboose in 1906. New industries begun in the same year were the 
bottling plant, owned and operated by Y. L. Burton and J. H. Boyd, and 
the wood sawing business of J. A. Cochran and Roy Simpson. © A build- 
ing was erected during the summer of 1906 for the newly organized 
Chambers County Bank of which J. M. Tucker was president. °/ 

There was a lack of interest in politics at this time which 
caused concern. Many either did not register at all or allowed their 
poll tax to go unpaid. It was estimated that there were a thousand 
disfranchised white men in the county in 1906.88 However, people were 
always eager to hear Congressman Heflin's political speeches in which 

Se rpia.; 228; Sun, June 2h, 1925. 
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he “never neglected to speak for Anglo-Saxon superiority and a govern- 
ment ruled by Anglo-Saxons."97 

The Central of Georgia Railway depot and Allen's warehouse were 
destroyed by fire of undetermined origin on October 13, 1907. Mer- 
chants of LaFayette lost approximately one hundred fifty bales of 
cotton. Both the depot and the warehouse were rebuilt on the same 
locations. 7° 

‘Several projects for improving the appearance of the town were 
undertaken by the Towm Council in 1907. The cemetery was enlarged and 
a landscape gardener was hired to plan driveways and other improvements. 
A curbing was placed around the courthouse grounds, and the enclosure 
was sodded with pak The streets in the attites of town were covered 
with crushed rock. 72 

The first car ommers in LaFayette were Sam H. Oliver, George 
Collins, and Arthur Cochran who together bought one car, a White 
Steamer, in 1909. Shortly afterwards Dixie Torbert and Dr. Slaughter 
each bought onee For several years it was the custom of those who had 
cars to store them in a garage in the fall and they were not used again 
until spring.’ | 

The voters of the town approved a bond issue of $40,000 on March 
7, 1910. The money was used for a water works and sewerage system and 
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for enlarging the electric light plant. The town's water supply was 


obtained from several artesian wells:7? 

The population of LaFayette from 1900 to 1910 was almost station- 
arye There were 1632 inhabitants of the town in 1910 which was a gain 
of only three people. 74 

Plans were made in 1913 for the building of an ice plant to be 
owned ‘and operated by the town. One prominent man opposed the project 
on the grounds that the town ought not to compete with private enter- 
prise. He also said that ice was a luxury which people did not need.” 
No one else shared his views, and the plant was finished in September. 
It was said to be the only municipally owned ice plant in the country 
at that time. % 

Citizens of LaFayette boasted that the town was the best cotton 
market in East Alabama at this time.7/ Saturdays in the fall were 
busy and profitable days for merchants. ‘Such accounts‘as this were 
frequent for several years: "It was a great day for King Cotton last 
Saturday. The town of LaFayette was in her glory; the square was 
packed and jammed with wagons.... All day the farmers rolled into town 
and the buyers were on the jump.... At the close of the day five hun- 
dred twenty-eight bales had been received."78 The following Saturday 


six hundred forty bales were marketed at fourteen cents a pound. Many 


95sun, August 20, 1913. 
Birmingham News, June 23, 191). 
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loads of cotton seed were also sold in LaFayette.77 

The women of the town formed several clubs in the early years of 
the twentieth century. There was a Civic Improvement League which was 
organized in 1910 and continued for several years. Its object was to 
make the city more attractive. . Special days were set every month or 
two for the whole town to engage in cleaning up activities. A music 
club known as the Lyric Club was organized in 1910 and the Bay View 
Study Club was organized in Olas A great deal of interest in the 
Woman's Suffrage Movement led to the organization of the LaFayette 
Equal Suffrage Association in May, Tou 

The first moving picture show in LaFayette was established at 
Wood's Opera House in August, 191). This was an auditorium above a 
store on the north side of the square in which plays yada tend per- 
formed from time to time for a number of years. It was announced that 
a different picture would be shown each daye Admission prices were 
ten cents for adults and five cents for children. 2° 

Other than expressing many fine patriotic sentiments there was 
very little mention of the war in the Sun during 1917. By 1918, how- 
ever, much publicity was given to wartime activities. LaFayette ob- 
served its first heatless Monday on January 21, 1918. All places of 
business were closed except drug and grocery stores. This observance 
Perhades October 8, 1913. 
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was continued for tén weeks.1° Within a short time meatless and 
wheatless days were observed. The local Red Cross packed numerous 


boxes of clothing and hospital suppliess?- 


A patriotic rally was 
held in LaFayette on April 20, 1918, and was attended by a crowd es- 
timated at nearly ten thousand. People came from all parts of the 
county in cars, wagons, and buggies. After the parade and several 


speeches much enthusiasm was aroused by the hanging of the Kaiser in 


effigy. Then a call was made for additional subscriptions to the Third 


Liberty Loan. LaFayette's subscriptions amounted to $77,500. The 


total amount subscribed for the county was $317,050 although its allot- 
ment was only $96,200.2°9 

The Prohibition Movement was a popular topic of conversation in 
LaFayette at this time. Former Governor Patterson of Tennessee spoke 
on the subject of prohibition to a crowd which could not find seating 
room in the ‘courthouse in April, 1918.2 A few days later William 
Jennings Bryan also spoke on prohibition. Since an even larger crowd 
was expected a tent was put up on the southwest corner of the square 
to be used for the meeting. The crowd was so large that in spite of 


this arrangement many people were unable to find seats.1°7 In October, 


1919, Richmond Pearson Hobson spoke on world prohibition at the 
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Methodist charche oe 


An epidemic of influenza began early in the fall of 1918. County 
and city health bei cers issued an order on October 15 closing all 
Ghuvenen and the school cae LaFayette as a precaution against its 
spread. Red Gecea workers made influenza mae which were thought to 
protect the wearers from catching the disease. The school reopened a 
month later.109 

ene of the Armistice reached LaFayette about four o'clock in the 
afternoon of November ll. The event was celebrated by the blowing of 
steam waietios and the ringing of church bells. A meeting was held in 
thadecee house that night and several speeches were made.!10 

Airplanes made their first visit to LaFayette on December 6, 1918. 
The first one ig pee over the town before flying on to Roanoke. The 
second one performed several stunts and then landed to refuel. In 
eet off, the machine struck a fence and was wrecked. The first one 
was also wrecked in making a landing several miles north of LaFayette. +++ 

There had been talk of building a cotton mill as early as the 
nineties. At last in 1919 definite plans were made to do so. The 
LaFayette Cotton Mill was incorporated in July, 1919, with a capital 


stock of $500,000. James A. Hines who solicited stock for the mill 
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reported that he had no trouble securing subscriptions. The con- 


tract for the building was let on November 10, and it was begun soon 
eafterwards.213 

In spite of the auspicious beginning, financial difficulties 
arose, and work on the building was stopped for some time. Finally it 
was sold*in 1922 to the Skenandoa Cotton Company of Utica, New York. 214 

‘Because of the establishment of the mill, the Alabama Power Com- 
pany had agreed to extend its transmission line to LaFayette. This 
work was completed in November, 1920, and for the first time the town 
had electric power twenty-four hours & day 215 
The first registration of women voters was held in the fall of 
1920. Two hundred fifty-three registered in LaFayette. 

Business conditions were fairly good in the first years after the 
war. The Bank of LaFayette declared a dividend of six per cent in 
1920, while five and one half per cent of the year's earnings were 
placed in the surplus account. The Chambers County Bank reported an 
eighteen per cent net earning for 19196 A ten per cent dividend was 
declared. 227 


Some business firms of the twenties were: Allen and Frazer Mercan-— 


tile Company, Chambers Drug Company, A. G. Danforth, Schuessler and 
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Company, Collins Drug Company, R. W. Allen and Company, We B. Wood 
Drug Company, Blackwelder's Grocery, Tucker-Willinghem and Company, ~ 
MeConnaghy Jewelry Company, Germany and Boyd, E. L. Noyd's Grocery, 
Nichol's Furniture Company, and Singer and Stanley.248 

There were four physicians and two dentists during the twenties. 
They were; W. D. Gaines, W. H. Riser, N. A. Wheeler, B. F. Frazer, 
G. W. Slaughter, and C. W. Lowe. Outstanding lawyers of the period 
were: C. S. Moon, Webster Jackson, Will 0. Walton, R. C. Wallace, and 
J. A. Hines.219 

Social activities of the twenties included rook and bridge par- 
ties, barbecues, fish frys and watermelon cuttings 1° 

The town's appearance was improved by the installation of white 
way posts on the square in the summer of 1925. The streets of the 
square had already been paved and now parking spaces were marked. 1~* 
The speed limit within the city limits was twelve miles an hour, and 
motorists were warned to observe eae 

The political lethargy noted in 1906 was gone by the twenties. 
County contests were usually very spirited. One of the most interest- 
ing political campaigns of the twenties was the presidential campaign 


of 1928. Senator Heflin told the people that the Bighteenth Amendment 
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would be repealed and that the Pope would control the government if 
Alfred Smith was Slected<. > No doubt it was largely due to his in- 
fluence that there were only ninety-nine votes cast in Chambers County 
for Smith.24 

Much more intense was his own senatorial campaign in 1930. Having 
been ruled out of the Democratic party he announced his candi dacy for 
reelection as a candidate of the Jeffersonian party.1°9 This party 
held its primary election a week before the Democratic primary in Aug- 
ust. Several leading citizens were candidates for county offices on 
the new ticket. They were: Wade H. Royston, Y. L. Burton, R. G. Simp- 
son, B. L. Slay, J. W. Hollingsworth, and O. L. Shelnutt. 12° The vote 
was disappointingly small in LaFayette. Only one hundred eighty- 
eight votes were cast in Beat 8 while the Democrats polled three hun- 
dred twenty-seven votes in the same beat in their primary. Charging 
fraud the Jeffersonian leaders had the ballot boxes of both parties 
seized and turned over to the Grand Jury for investigation. =! On Nov- 
ember 11, the day before the general election, Heflin addressed a large 
crowd in the court house reviewing many of the issues which he had 


brought into the 1928 presidential Sampalgnen-? Although he received a 
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majority of -the sawn the county,he failed to win a majority in 
LaFayette by seventeen votes. !-7 

It was reported in 1932 that the Jeffersonian party would put out 
a State primary ticket. At a meeting in Montgomery on February l2, it 
was decided, however, that there would be no State ticket, but that the 
county committees would decide what action would be taken in each 
county.+2° 

After Franklin D. Roosevelt received the nomination of the 

Democratic party for president in June, 1932, Heflin announced that he 
would tour several Middle Western states, speaking on behalf of the 
Democratic ticket.2+ 

In contrast to the preceeding presidential election Hoover re- 
ceived a small number of votes, polling only three hundred forty-two 
in the county. Roosevelt won 255), votes. One Socialist vote and 
two Communist votes were polled in LaFayette.2-- | 

The population figures for LaFayette in 1930 showed that there 
were 2,119 inhabitants, an increase of two hundred eight since 1920.73 

Business conditions were poor in the early thirties. The 


Chambers County Bank had failed in 1931, and the Bank of LaFayette was 


closed for liquidation in June, 1933. Its directors had tried several 





12°, avertiser, November 5, 1930. Later, under the New Deal, lr. 
Heflin became an attorney for the Federal Housing Agency. 
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plans for opening it after the national bank holiday in March, but they 
were nitendseieteatey 

The New Deal program for overcoming the economic depression met 
with approval in LaFayette. Within a few weeks after Roosevelt's in- 
auguration the sum of $25,000 had been spent in Chambers County for 
the relief of destitution. Business concerns in LaFayette soon noted 
an increase in trades? By the middle of May, 1933, many people were 
returning to their former jobs.236 Merchants of the town were greatly 
encouraged when the local cotton mill, which had been closed for more 
than a year, resumed operations in June.t27 

The National Recovery Act received the enthusiastic support of the 
townspeople. Merchants and other business men of LaFayette met in the 
court house in July and formulated a code of operation in cooperation 
with the N.R.A. Those who signed the code agreed to work eight hours 
a day except on Saturday when they would work twelve hours. They also 
agreed to make an increase of twonty per cent in salaries of employees 


138 


who were being paid less than twelve dollars a week. Almost every 


household promised cooperation with the N.R.A- during a house-to-house 
canvass of the town which was made in August. Pledge cards were signed 


139 


and N.R.Ae emblems were displayed in nearly every home. 
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Local projects carried on under the National Recovery Act during 
1933 included the improvement of the grounds around the school and the 
extension of the city sewerage Gyateutais Funds for paving the 
street from the Methodist church to the city limits on the north were 
secured from the Federal Aid Road Funa. 241 

Nearly five hundred people in Chambers County began to work on 
various projects on November 20, 1933, under the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration. Skilled labor worked thirty hours a week, receiving forty 
cents an hour. Unskilled labor worked the same number of hours but 
were paid only thirty cents an hour . 42 

An employment office for administering the Civil Works program 
was opened on November 27, 1933. During that day and the next,more 
than six hundred unemployed people, both whites and negroes, were 
nee ater ae 

As the end of 1933 approached the people of LaFayette, wishing 
to commemorate the struggles and accomplishments of the past one hun- 
Uy 


dred years, began to plan a centennial celebration. The event 


was delayed, however, until January 30, 193.14 
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